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About  eighteen  months  ago,  we  were  requested  to 
write  a  History  of  Chivalry  for  one  of  the  monthly  Lib¬ 
raries,  or  Miscellanies,  now  so  much  in  vogue.  We 
promised  to  devote  some  attention  to  the  subject,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  the  probable  success  of  such  a 
work.  The  result  of  our  studies  was,  that  no  such 
thing  could  be  written  as  a  History  of  Chivalry,  for  that 
there  was  nothing  definite  and  tangible — no  principle  of 
distinct  existence  in  what  is  usually  denominated  Chi¬ 
valry.  In  as  far  as  we  could  perceive.  Chivalry  was  not 
a  concatenation  of  successive  events  clearly  marked  out 
and  capable  of  standing  by  themselves,  but  merely  a  cer¬ 
tain  feature  of  society,  varying  in  different  countries,  and 
modified  into  different  shapes  by  the  political  and  moral 
changes  which,  in  the  course  of  several  centuries,  neces¬ 
sarily  occurred  in  Europe.  We  felt,  therefore,  that  a 
History  of  Chivalry  would  be  a  history  not  of  a  substance 
but  of  a  property,  not  of  events  but  of  feelings,  not  of 
realities  but  of  ideas.  Chivalry  appeared  to  us  to  be  some¬ 
what  of  the  nature  of  a  cameleon,  whose  colours,  though 
independent  of  itself,  are  of  too  unsubstantial  and  fieeting 
a  nature  to  be  separated  from  the  body  to  which  they  seem 
to  belong.  In  looking  into  the  works  of  both  ancient  j 
and  modern  writers  upon  Chivalry,  to  see  how  they  got 
over  this  difficulty,  we  invariably  found  that  they  did 
not  get  over  it  at  all,  but  that  what  they  were  pleased  to 
term  a  history  of  Chivalry,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  history  of  warlike  adventures,  of  which  the  Crusades 
were  the  principal,  intermingled  with  copious  descriptions 
of  the  ai’ins  and  accoutrements  which  the  better  sort  of 
soldiers  were  expected  to  wear,  and  of  certain  ceremonies 
which  those  who  volunteered  their  services  in  the  public 
cause  ^^reed  to  go  through.  These  writers,  and  we  could 
not. wonder  at  it,  did  not  introduce  us  to  any  broad  stream 
of  narrative,  down  whose  waters  Chivalry  floated  like  a 
gorgeous  pageant,  gradually  swelling  into  greater  magni¬ 
ficence  as  tributary  rivers  joined  its  course,  and  as  many 
a  little  fleet  weighed  anchor  from  the  neighbouring  shores 
and  followed  in  its  wake.  We  found,  on  the  contrary, 
that  Chivalry,  even  in  its  best  days,  sparkled  like  a  few 
random  gems  among  a  quantity  of  dross,  or  like  a  sub¬ 
terranean  fire  pressed  down  and  restrained  by  the  incum¬ 
bent  mass,  yet  breaking  out  at  intervals,  sometimes  where 
least  expected,  and  not  unfrequently  where  it  was  but 
slightly  understood.  We  found  that  at  no  period  was  the 
general  population  of  a  country  disposed  to  be  one  whit 
more  chivalrous  than  they  are  at  this  present  moment,  in 
the  year  of  grace  1831  ;  and  that  the  few  more  gallant 
spirits  which  occasionally  arose,  wei’e  then,  as  they  are 
now,  meteors  that  glittered  for  a  time  and  disappem’ed. 
There  were,  it  is  true,  some  large  military  societies  band¬ 
ed  together  on  rather  a  more  elegant  scale  than  our  regi¬ 
ments  of  volunteers  ;  but  no  one  who  studies  attentively 
the  rise  and  progress  of  such  bodies  as  the  Templars  and 


the  Knights  of  Malta,  will  fail  to  perceive  that  these  In¬ 
stitutions  were  disfigured  by  many  evil  passions  and  tur¬ 
bulent  actions,  as  unlike  what  we  are  given  to  understand 
the  spirit  of  Chivalry  would  inculcate,  as  the  excesses  of 
a  Belgian  mob  or  the  vulgar  imbecilities  of  a  Masonic 
Lodge.  Our  dream  of  Chivalry  therefore  faded,  and  we 
declined  the  task  of  attempting  to  re-unite  its  broken  frag¬ 
ments  into  an  harmonious  whole. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  IVIr  James  was  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  take  this  view  of  the  matter,  else  he  would 
never  have  gone  through  so  much  laborious  reading  and 
investigation  as  he  must  have  submitted  to  before  he  was 
able  to  prepare  a  work  like  that  now  before  us.  We  have 
described  some  of  the  books  which  have  been  appearing 
ill  these  Family  Libraries,  by  the  expressive  monosyl¬ 
lable  whack ;  but  this  is  a  volume  evidently  written  with 
so  much  care,  and  so  redolent  of  research  in  every  page, 
that  it  is  entirely  above  the  chance  of  having  so  disagree¬ 
able  an  epithet  applied  to  it.  Still,  however,  much  as 
we  respect  the  talent  which  its  author  evinces,  we  must 
be  permitted  to  say  that  it  has  not  succeeded  in  convin¬ 
cing  us,  that  as  “  1  by  itself  I”  makes  a  letter,  chivalry 
by  itself  chivalry  makes  a  history.  What  does  Mr 
James’s  book  contain  ?  It  is  divided  into  fifteen  chap¬ 
ters  ; — of  these  the  greater  part  of  the  three  first  is  taken 
up  with  some  general  introductory  matters  concerning 
the  origin  of  what  is  called  chivalry,  the  education  and 
services  of  a  knight,  and  privileges  and  duties  of  knight¬ 
hood  ;  and  then  we  descend  all  at  once  to  the  period  of 
the  Crusades,  and  from  the  latter  end  of  the  third  chapter 
to  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth,  the  scene  lies 
almost  continually  in  Palestine  ;  or,  at  all  events,  the 
narrative  never  disconnects  itself  from  the  fortunes  of 
those  princes  and  armies  who  marched  in  such  multitudes 
from  Europe  to  the  Holy  I^and.  Now,  in  all  the  cru¬ 
saders’  wars,  if  we  set  aside  the  tolerably  romantic  aim 
for  which  they  fought,  we  must  frankly  avow  that  we 
see  nothing  whatever  to  distinguish  them  from  any  other 
wars,  and  certainly  discover  nothing  half  so  chivalrous 
in  their  nature  (if  we  must  use  the  word  chivalrous)  as 
in  the  elder  wars  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Where  was 
there  ever  a  band  of  so  devoted  knights  as  those  who 
fought  at  Thermopylae  ?  What  preux  chevalier  ranks 
higher,  or  so  high,  as  Marcus  Curtius,  or  Mutius  Scae- 
vola  ?  True,  military  and  religious  orders — the  Red  and 
the  White  Cross  Knights — flourished  in  the  time  of  the 
Crusades  ;  but  they  did  not  constitute  Chivalry,  else  why 
give  us  only  occasional  glimpses  of  their  deeds  among  the 
general  armaments  with  whom  they  were  associated  ? 
In  his  fifteenth,  and  last  chapter,  Mr  James  informs  us 
of  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  Templars  on  their  return 
to  Europe,  and  of  the  more  fortunate  career  of  the 
Knights  of  St  John,  in  Rhodes  and  Malta  ;  and  having 
thus  brought  us  down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  concludes  a  very  able  and  interesting  work,  but,  by 
his  good  leave,  no  more  a  history  of  chivalry  than  any 
other  iMiok  which  was  ever  written  on  the  subject  is  a 
history  of  chivalry. 

Our  re.aders  will  perceive  that  we  wish  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  Mr  James’s 
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work,  and  the  appositeness  of  its  title.  The  former 
secures  our  high  respect;  the  latter,  we  think,  misleads. 
We'are  almost  inclined  to  hope  that  Mr  James  will  him¬ 
self  admit  the  truth  of  these  remarks  ;  and  to  show,  at 
all  events,  that  he  was  not  unaware  of  the  difficulty  he 
had  to  encounter,  we  shall  quote  the  three  first  pages  of 
his  book,  in  which  he  boldly,  and  with  the  praiseworthy 
precaution  of  a  clear  thinker,  attempts  a  definition  of 
chivalry.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  by  the  last  para¬ 
graph  of  our  extract,  that  he  is  obliged,  after  all,  to  have 
recourse  to  something  vague,  shadowy,  and  unseen,  which 
he  calls,  not  chivalry  itself,  but  the  spirit  of  chivalry : 

A  DEFINITION  OF  CHIVALRY. 

The  first  principles  of  whatever  subject  we  may  attempt 
to  trace  in  history  are  ever  obscure  ;  but  few  are  so  entii’ely 
buried  in  darkness  as  the  origin  of  chivalry.  This  seems 
the  more  extraordinary,  as  we  find  the  institution  itself 
suddenly  accompanied  by  regular  and  established  forms  to 
which  we  can  assign  no  precise  date,  and  which  appear  to 
have  been  generally  acknowledged  before  they  were  reduced 
to  any  written  code. 

“  Although  definitions  are  dangerous  things,  inasmuch 
as  the  ambiguity  of  language  rarely  permits  of  perfect  accu¬ 
racy,  except  in  matters  of  abstract  science  ;  it  is  better,  as 
far  as  possible,  on  all  subjects  of  discussion,  to  venture 
some  clear  and  decided  position,  that  the  subsequent  reason¬ 
ing  may  be  fixed  upon  a  distinct  and  unchanging  basis. 

“If  the  position  itself  be  wrong,  it  maybe  the  more 
speedily  proved  so,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  standing 
forth  singly,  uninvolved  in  a  labyrinth  of  other  matter; 
and  if  it  lie  right,  the  arguments  that  follow  may  always  be 
more  easily  traced,  and  afford  greater  satisfaction  by  being 
deduced  from  a  principle  already  determined.  These  con¬ 
siderations  lead  me  to  offer  a  definition  of  chivalry,  to¬ 
gether  with  some  remarks  calculated  to  guard  that  definition 
irom  the  consequences  of  misapprehension  on  the  part  of 
others,  or  of  obscurity  on  my  own. 

“When  I  speak  of  chivalry,  I  mean  a  military  institu¬ 
tion,  prompted  by  enthusiastic  benevolence,  sanctioned  by 
religion,  and  combined  with  religious  ceremonies,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  which  was,  to  protect  the  weak  from  the  oppresvsion 
of  the  powerful,  and  to  defend  the  right  cause  against  the 
wrong. 

“  Its  military  character  requires  no  proof ;  but  various 
mistaken  opinions,  which  I  shall  notice  hereafter,  render  it 
necessary  to  establish  the  fact,  that  religious  ceremonies  of 
some  kind  were  always  combined  with  the  institutions  of 
chivalry. 

“  All  those  written  laws  and  regulations  affecting  knight¬ 
hood,  which  were  composed  subsequent  to  its  having  taken 
an  acknowledged  form,  prescribed,  in  the  strictest  manner, 
various  points  of  religious  ceremonial,  which  the  aspirant 
to  chivalry  was  required  to  perform  before  he  could  be 
admitted  into  that  high  order. 

“  What  preceded  the  regular  recognition  of  chivalry  as 
an  institution  is  entirely  traditional ;  yet  in  all  the  old 
romances,  fabliaux,  sirventes,  ballads,  &c.,  not  one  instance 
is  to  be  found  in  which  a  S4|uire  becomes  a  knight,  without 
some  reference  to  his  religions  faith.  If  he  be  dubbed  on 
the  battle  field,  he  swears  to  defend  the  right,  and  maintain 
all  the  statutes  of  the  noble  order  of  chivalry,  upon  theems.s 
of  his  sword;  he  calls  heaven  to  witness  his  vow,  and  the 
saints  to  help  him  in  its  execution.  Even  in  one  of  the 
most  absurd  fables  of  the  chivalrous  ages,  wherein  we  find 
Saladin  himself  re<*eiving  the  order  of  chivalry  from  the 
hands  of  Count  de  Tabarie,  that  nobleman  causes  the  infidel 
sultan  to  be  shave<l,  and  to  bathe,  as  a  symbol  of  baptism, 
and  then  to  rest  himself  upon  a  perfumed  bed,  as  a  type  of 
the  repose  and  joy  of  Paradise.  These  tales  are  all  fictitious, 
it  is  true  ;  and  few  of  them  date  earlier  than  the  end  of  the 
12th  century ;  but  at  the  same  time,  as  they  universally 
ascribe  religious  ceremonies  to  the  order  of  knighthood,  we 
have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  such  ceremonies  formed  a 
fundamental  part  of  the  institution. 

“  Before  pr(H*ee<ling  to  enquire  into  the  origin  of  chivalry, 

I  must  l)e  permitted  to  make  one  more  observation  in  regard 
to  my  definition— namely,  that  there  was  a  great  and  in¬ 
dividual  character  in  that  order,  which  no  definition  can 
fully  convey.  I  mean  the  spirit  of  chivalry;  for  indeed  it 
was  more  a  spirit  than  an  institution ;  and  the  outward 
forms  with  which  it  soon  became  invested,  were  oidy,  in 
truth,  the  signs  by  which  it  was  conventionally  agreed  that 
those  persons  who  had  proved  in  their  initiate  they  pos¬ 


sessed  the  spirit,  should  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
classes  of  society.  The  ceremonial  was  merely  the  public 
declaration,  that  he  on  whom  the  order  was  conferred,  was 
worthy  to  exercise  the  powers  with  which  it  invested  him. 
But  still,  the  spirit  was  the  chivalry, '' 

We  here  find  our  author  confessing  at  the  very  outset, 
that  chivalry  was  “  more  a  spirit  than  an  institution 
consequently  he  must  have  felt,  and  the  sensation  would 
be  an  odd  one,  that  he  was  about  to  write  the  history  of 
a  spirit. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  shall  not  dwell  on  the  matter 
any  longer,  but  gladly  turn  to  the  more  pleasing  task  of 
bearing  our  unhesitating  testimony  to  the  luminous  and 
energetic  style  in  which  Mr  James  conducts  his  narra¬ 
tive,  and  to  the  great  mass  of  correct  and  solid  informa¬ 
tion  which  his  work  contains.  We  have  seldom  seen  so 
much  condensed,  with  equal  perspicuity  and  elegance, 
into  so  small  a  space.  The  whole  events  of  the  Crusades 
are  ^lade  to  pass  in  panoramic  review  before  us ;  and 
without  any  ambitious  parade  of  fine  writing,  a  series  of 
graphic  and  vivid  descriptions,  intermingled  frequently 
with  sound  philosophical  observations,  and  comprehensive 
views  of  the  state  of  society,  prevents  the  reader’s  atten¬ 
tion  from  flagging  for  a  moment.  We  select  at  random 
the  following  specimen  of  the  work,  which  will  be  read 
with  interest ; 

ANECDOTES  OF  THE  EARLY  CRUSADERS. 

“  Many  anec<lotes  are  told  of  the  first  crusaders  by  their 
contemporary  historians,  which,  though  resting  on  evidence 
so  far  doubtful  as  to  forbid  their  introduction  as  absolute 
facts,  I  shall  mention,  in  exemplification  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  time. 

“  The  number  of  women  and  children  who  followed  the 
first  crusaders  to  the  Holy  Land,  is  known  to  have  been 
immense  ;  but  it  is  not  a  little  extraordinary,  that  in  spite 
of  all  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the  way.  a  great  multi¬ 
tude  of  both  arrived  safe  at  Jerusalem.  The  women  we 
find,  on  almost  all  occasions,  exercising  the  most  heroic 
firmness  in  the  midst  of  battles  and  destruction  ;  and  Gui- 
bert  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  military  spirit  which 
seizeti  upon  the  children  during  the  siege  of  Antioch.  The 
boys  of  the  Saracens,  and  the  young  crusaders,  armed  with 
sticks  for  lances,  and  stones  instead  of  arrows,  would  issue 
from  the  town  and  the  camp,  and  under  leaders  chosen 
from  amongst  themselves,  who  assumed  the  names  of  the 
principal  chiefs,  w<mld  advance  in  regular  squadrons,  and 
;  fight  in  the  sight  of  the  two  hosts,  with  a  degree  of  rancour 
which  showed  to  what  a  pitch  the  mutual  hatred  of  the 
nations  was  carried.  Even  after  the  crusaders  had  fallen 
in  battle,  or  had  died  of  the  pestilence,  their  children  still 
pursued  their  way,  and  getting  speedily  accustomed  to 
fatigue  and  privation,  evinced  powers  of  endurance  equal 
to  those  of  the  most  hardy  warriors. 

“  With  the  army  of  the  Cross  also,  was  a  multitude  of 
men — the  same  author  declares— who  made  it  a  profession 
to  be  without  money ;  they  walked  barefoot,  carried  no 
arms,  and  even  preceded  the  beasts  of  burden  in  the  inarch, 
living  upon  roots  and  herbs,  and  presenting  a  spectacle  both 
disgusting  and  pitiable.  A  Norman,  who,  according  to  all 
aix^ounts,  was  of  noble  birth,  but  who,  having  lost  his  horse, 
continued  to  follow  as  a  foot-soldier,  took  the  strange  reso¬ 
lution  of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  this  race  of  vaga- 
honds,  who  willingly  received  him  for  their  king.  Amongst 
the  Saracens  these  men  became  well  known  under  the  name 
of  7’/fq///r5,( which  Guibert translates  Trudentes^)  were 
held  in  great  horror,  from  the  general  persuasion  that  they 
fed  on  the  dead  bodies  of  their  enemies;  a  report  which  was 
occasionally  justified,  and  which  the  King  of  the  Thafurs 
took  care  to  encourage.  This  respectable  monarch  was 
frequently  in  the  habit  of  stopping  his  followers,  one  by  one, 
in  any  narrow  defile,  and  of  causing  them  to  be  searched 
carefully,  lest  the  possession  of  the  least  sum  of  money 
should  render  them  unworthy  of  the  name  of  his  subjects. 
If  even  two  sous  were  found  upon  anyone,  he  was  instant¬ 
ly  expelled  from  the  society  of  his  tribe,  the  king  bidding 
him  contemptuously  buy  arms  and  fight. 

“  This  troop,  so  far  from  being  cumbersome  to  the  army, 
was  infinitely  serviceiible,  carrying  burdens,  bringing  ju 
forage,  provisions,  and  tribute,  working  the  machines  lu 
the  sieges,  and,  above  all,  spreading  consternation  amongst 
the  Turks,  who  feared  death  from  the  lances  of  the  knighw 
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Ifss  than  that  further  consummation  they  heard  of,  under 
the  teeth  of  the  Thafurs. 

“  Mercy  towards  the  Turks  was  considered,  by  the  con¬ 
temporary  clergy,  to  whom  we  owe  all  accounts  of  the  cru¬ 
sades,  as  so  great  a  weakness,  that  perhaps  fewer  instances 
of  it  are  on  record  than  really  took  place  ;  for  we  seldom 
find  any  mention  of  clemency  to  an  intidel,  without  blame 
being  attached  to  it.  Thus,  the  promise  of  Tancred  to  save 
the  Turks  on  the  roof  of  the  Temple,  is  highly  censured,  as 
well  as  the  act  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  in  granting  their 
lives  to  some  500  wretches  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
tower  of  David. 

«  One  deed  of  this  kind  is  told  of  Baldwin  I.,  more  as 
in  its  consequences  it  saved  the  king’s  person,  than  as  any 
thing  praiseworthy  in  itself.  Passing  along  one  day  on 
hoi-seback,  after  his  troops  had  been  employed  in  wasting 
the  country,  Baldwin  is  said  to  have  met  with  an  Arabian 
woman,  who  had  been  taken  in  labour  by  the  way.  He 
covered  her  with  his  own  cloak,  ordered  her  to  be  protected 
by  his  attendants,  and  having  left  her  with  two  skins  of 
water,  and  two  female  camels,  he  pursued  his  march.  The 
chances  of  the  desultory  warfare  of  those  times  soon  brought 
back  her  husband  to  the  spot,  and  his  gratitude  was  the 
more  ardent,  as  the  beriefit  he  had  received  was  unusual  and 
unexpected.  After  the  fatal  day  of  llamula,  while  Bald¬ 
win,  with  but  fifty  companions,  besieged  in  the  ill-fortified 
castle  of  that  place,  was  dreaming  of  nothing  but  how  to 
sell  his  life  dearly,  a  single  Arab  approached  the  gates  in 
the  dead  of  the  night,  and  demanded  to  speak  with  the  king, 
lie  was,  in  consequence,  brought  to  Baldwin’s  presence, 
where  he  recalled  to  his  mind  the  kindness  once  shown  to 
the  Arab  woman,  his  wife ;  and  then  offered  to  lead  him 
safely  through  the  lines  of  the  enemy.  The  fate  of  Pales¬ 
tine  at  that  imnnent  hung  upon  Baldwin’s  life,  and,  trust¬ 
ing  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Arab,  he  was  faithfully 
conducted  to  his  own  camp,  ‘  where  he  appeared,’  says 
William  of  Tyre,  ‘  like  the  morning  star  breaking  through 
the  clouds.’ 

“  Superstition,  which,  in  that  age,  was  at  its  height  in 
Europe,  was,  of  course,  not  unknown  in  Palestine  ;  and  all 
sorts  of  visions  were  seen.  Battles,  according  to  the  Monk¬ 
ish  accounts,  were  won  by  relics  and  prayers,  more  than 
by  swords  and  lances.  A  part  of  the  Holy  Cross  was  said 
to  be  found  in  Jerusalem,  a  thousand  more  martyrs  were 
dug  up  than  ever  were  buried,  and  we  find  one  of  the 
bishops,  /crc/i.'f  z/t pifxlde  lac  Sanctas  Marhe  Virginis,  Ghosts 
of  saints,  too,  were  seen  on  every  occasion,  and  the  Devil 
himself,  in  more  than  one  instance,  appeared  to  the  cru¬ 
saders,  tempting  them,  with  consummate  art,  to  all  kinds 
of  crimes.  The  evil  spirit,  however,  often — indeed  gene¬ 
rally — fou?id  himself  cheated  by  his  victims  in  the  end, 
who,  by  repentance,  gifts  to  the  church,  and  fanatical  ob¬ 
servances,  easily  found  means  to  ‘  swear  the  seal  from  olf 
their  bond.’  ” 

We  are  glad  that  a  man  of  so  well-cultivated  a  mind, 
and  of  information  so  extensive,  should  have  taken  up 
his  residence  among  us  ;  and  we  trust  that,  whether  he 
reverts  to  the  more  fiowery  paths  of  imaginative  litera¬ 
ture,  or  continues  his  researches  in  the  graver  walk  of 
history,  he  will  have  no  cause  to  regret  his  intercourse 
with  the  fervid  spirits  and  warm  hearts  of  this  our 
northern  land. 


Memorabilia  Curliana  Mabenensia,  Edinburgh  :  Henry 
Constable.  Dumfries :  John  Sinclair.  8vo.  Pp.  111. 
1831. 

(Unpublished.) 

We  open  this  book  with  a  feeling  of  the  most  profound 
melancholy,  January  has  not  yet  elapsed  ;  but  that  moist 
open  weather,  more  beloved  by  huntsmen  than  by  curlers, 
has^  set  in,  apparently  with  a  dogged  resolution  of  re¬ 
maining.  We  peruse  the  records  of  curling  with  much 
the  same  emotion  that  we  should  devour  the  biography 
of  a  lately  lost,  and  warmly  beloved  friend.  The  ice  is 
gone — we  saw  the  last  of  it, — attenuated  as  in  a  con¬ 
sumption, — honeycombed  like  an  old  cannon, — on  Mon- 
<l^y.  Ihe  ice  is  gone;  and  May  with  her  flowers  and 
merry  songs  ;  June  and  July  with  their  cool  trouting 
streams,  o’erhung  with  greenwood  ;  Autumn  with  her 
fed-lipped  fruitage,” 

“  Blushing  through  the  mist  and  dew,” 


must  intervene  ere  “  we  two  meet  again.”  What  estrange¬ 
ment  may  not  have  taken  place  in  our  affection  e’er  then  ! 
We  may  be  a  shivering  rheumatic  monster,  trembling 
at  its  rough,  though  friendly,  embrace ;  we  may  be  an 
aldermanic  rotundity,  beneath  whose  tread  its  brittle  sub  ¬ 
stance  may  shrink  like  woman’s  delicate  and  maiden  love 
beneath  rudeness  and  disrespect. 

But  a  truce  to  vain  repining,  and  let  us  look  at  the 
work  before  us.  \V’'e  know  it  to  be  compiled  by  a  curler, 
and  the  son  of  a  curler  ;  by  one  of  whom  no  less  an  au¬ 
thority  than  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  has  pronounced  that 
he  “  plays  a  good  stane.”  The  truth  is,  that  he  was  early 
initiated  into  all  the  mysteries  of  this  noble  game.  While 
yet  in  short-clothes  did  his  venerable  father  expound  to 
him  the  mysteries  of  “  inwicking,”  “  chuckling  up  the 
port,”  “  lying  in  the  bosom  of  the  winner,”  “  kittling,”  and 
“  coming  under  his  grannie's  wing.”  Through  a  long 
and  active  discharge  of  his  parochial  duties,  he  found  the 
chief  amusements  of  his  leisure  hours  in  the  cultivation 
of  his  curling  talents.  And  now,  retired  to  the  “  chim¬ 
ney  neuk  of  eild,”  the  old  boy  finds  delight  in  fighting 
“  all  his  battles  o’er  again.” 

Curling  is  essentially  a  clerictal  game.  Independent  of 
our  venerable  friend,  is  there  not  Somerville  of  Currie, 
alike  master  of  the  gun  and  the  curling-stone  ?  Is  there 
not  the  venerable  individual  who  has  so  long  presided 
over  our  University,  the  father  of  the  Highlands?  Nor 
is  it  only  among  modern  clergymen  that  we  find  this  in¬ 
clination.  On  consulting  the  pages  of  our  erudite  author, 
we  find  a  Bishop  of  Orkney  was  accused  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  of  carrying  his  love  of  the  sport  so 
far  as  to  forget,  in  his  ardour,  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath. 
This  was  rather  too  much,  but,  as  the  clown  says,  abusus 
non  tollit  asum.  It  is  exactly  the  amusement  in  which 
a  clergyman  ought  to  relax,  with  all  his  flock  around 
him.-  Steadied  by  his  crampits  on  the  slippery  board, 
his  presence  adds  a  grace,  and  gives  a  gentle  sobered  hila¬ 
rity  to  the  high  flow  of  spirits  excited  by  the  hollow 
roaring  of  the  stones  as  they  fly  along  the  ice,  the  keen 
air,  and  the  merry  faces  all  around.  It  is  well  and  justly 
said  by  one  of  the  author’s  correspondents — a  reverend  too 
— In  curling,  I  daresay,  you  must  have  often  remark¬ 
ed,  that  among  those  who  are  truly  ernhued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  game,  there  exists  a  degree  of  punctilio  and 
etiquette,  even  among  the  commonest  artizans,  which 
would  reflect  credit  upon  many  in  a  far  superior  station  ; 
and  though  it  is  confessedly  somewhat  of  ji  boisterous 
game,  yet  I  can  honestly  aver,  to  the  best  of  my  recollec¬ 
tion,  I  never  heard  an  oath  or  an  indecent  expression 
made  use  of  upon  the  ice.  All  ranks  are  there  mixed 
together— the  lower  seem  anxious  to  prove  themselves 
not  unworthy  of  the  society  of  their  superiors — and  the 
latter  are  aware  that  they  would  have  just  cause  to  be 
ashamed,  were  they  to  yield  to  the  former  in  those  points 
which  are  essential  in  constituting  a  true  gentleman. 
Had  this  not  been  the  case,  and  had  I  found  that  I  could 
not  have  indulged  myself  in  this  exhilarating  sport  with¬ 
out  compromising  the  clerical  character,  great  though  the 
sacrifice  would  have  beeii,  I  certainly  would  hiive  sup¬ 
pressed  my  ardour  as  a  curler.”  This  is  true  miignani- 
mity  ! 

Curling  is  a  game  of  considerable  antiquity.  Our 
author  endeavours  to  make  out  that  it  is  as  old  as  Ossiaii. 
We  confess  that  we  do  not  think  that  he  has  altogether 
succeeded.  The  passage  which  he  quotes  runs  thus  : — 
“  Fly,  son  of  IMorven,  fly  !  Amid  the  circle  of  stones  ; 
Swaran  bends  at  the  stone  of  might  !”  This  is  extreme¬ 
ly  vague,  and  is,  if  any  thing,  more  descriptive  of  a  game 
now  relegated,  along  with  tales  of  hobgoblins,  to  the  ju¬ 
venile  portion  of  the  community,  and  known  to  the  vul¬ 
gar  under  the  designation  of  “  Duck.”  But  the  question 
is  happily  rendered  immaterial,  for  on  the  20th  of  Dec. 
last,  a  curling-stone  was  dug  out  of  the  foundation  of  the 
old  house  of  Loig,  in  Strathallan,  having  the  date  1611 
deeply  engraven  upon  it.  Now,  all  the  world  knows 
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that  the  poems  of  Ossian  were  composed  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and  consequently  the 
game  of  curling,  whether  mentioned  in  them  or  not,  is 
older  than  they  are. 

Tlie  origin  of  the  game  is  indeed,  as  Gibbon  would  say, 
“  lost  amid  the  clouds  of  antiquity  which,  being  inter¬ 
preted,  means  in  a  Scotch  mist.  Camden  mentions  it  so 
early  as  1607.  But  the  stone  already  mentioned  as  bear¬ 
ing  a  date  only  four  years  later,  is  highly  finished.  There 
are, however,  certain  “  piltycocks,”  or  “  kuting-stanes,”  at 
present  in  the  possession  of  the  Duddingstoiie  Curling  So¬ 
ciety,  which  were  some  years  ago  fished  out  of  the  Loch  of 
Linlithgow.  The  extremely  rude  workmanship  of  these 
earliest  specimens  of  the  curling-stone,  bespeak  an  era 
long  anterior  to  that  which  could  produce  such  a  fine 
specimen  of  art  as  the  Strathallan  stone.  Now  there  are 
two  facts  mentioned  by  our  author,  which,  taken  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  these,  are  of  great  importance: — 1st,  That 
the  technical  language  of  the  game  is  unsubdued  Teutonic  ; 
and  2d,  That  it  is  but  little  known  to  the  north  of  the 
Forth — we  believe  not  at  all  among  our  Celtic  population. 
It  only  remains  to  add,  (a  circumstance  for  which  weave 
likewise  indebted  to  our  erudite  author,)  that  Kilian,  in 
his  Dictionary,  renders  Klaytcn  Kalluyten  (evidently  the 
same  with  the  Scotch  kuting)  by — ludcre  massis  sive  glo- 
his  glacintis,  certare  discis  in  equore  glaciato.  There  can¬ 
not  be  a  doubt— as  the  Lord  Advocate  is  accustomed  to 
say  when  winding  up  a  case  in  which  he  has  been  forced 
to  plead  in  the  face  of  law,  equity,  and  justice — there 
cannot  be  adoubt  that  curling  was  imported  into  this 
country  by  our  Saxon  ancestors  at  their  first  advent. 

The  difference  betwixt  the  first  rude  dawnings  of  the 
game  and  its  present  advanced  state,  is  immense;  but  we 
are  reluctantly  obliged  to  pass  them  over  uncelebrated, 
referring  our  readers  simply  to  the  am]de  chronicle  of  the 
author  of  Curliana.  There  he  will  find  described  the 
skating-curlers  upon  the  late  Duke  of  AthoU’splan — and 
interesting  notices  of  Carnie’s  and  Somerville’s  artificial 
rinks.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  lamenting  the 
indications  contained  in  the  two  last-mentioned  inventions 
that  Curling  has  passed  its  high  and  palmy  state,  and  is 
on  the  eve  of  degenerating  into  one  of  Ayper- refinement. 
All  artificial  substitutes  for  a  broad  loch,  and  a  yard- 
deep  frost,  degrade  curling.  The  great  beauty  of  the  game 
is,  that  in  playing  at  it,  we  conquer  him  who  hath  con¬ 
quered  vegetable  life— laugh  in  John  Frost’s  face— pluck 
his  frosty  beard — and  play  with  his  innocuous  weapons. 
It  is  even  proposed  by  our  degenerate  Sybarites  to  invent 
a  substitute  for  ice,  and  curl  in  the  dog-days.  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  play  billiards  at  once?  Curling  owes  one 
half  its  charms  to  the  rarity  of  its  occurrence. 

But  it  is  high  time  that  we  were  giving  our  readers  some 
notion  of  the  book  we  have  been — or  ought  to  have  been 
— criticising.  The  truth  is,  that  this  is  no  easy  task.  The 
learned  author  seems  to  have  laboured  under  the  cmbarras 
des  richesses — to  have  been  rather  at  a  loss  how  to  arrange 
hismaterials.  Thefirst  chapter  is  entitled,  “  Preliminary;” 
the  second,  “  Historical ;”  the  third,  “  Descriptive;”  the 
fourth,  “  Initiatory ;”  the  fifth,  “  Panegyrical.”  Then  fol¬ 
lows  an  interlude,  entitled  “  Bonspielana.”  The  eighth 
chapter  (for,  from  some  unaccountable  aversion  on  the  part 
of  the  author  to  the  mystic  number  seven,  there  is  none 
Laving  that  numeral  prefixed)  is  Mechanical;  the  ninth 
treats  of  artificial  rinks;  the  tenth  is  again  an  interlude, 
into  which  the  compiler,  in  order  to  bring  up  his  lee- way. 
Las  interwoven  all  his  odds  and  ends,  snatches  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  reverend  saws.  The  eleventh  contains  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Curling  Court.  The  twelfth  is  “poetical” 
— being  a  collection  of  curling  songs.  An  appendix  is 
added,  containing  the  Rules  of  the  Lochmaben  Curling 
Society,  a  list  of  the  Curling  Clubs  in  Scotland,  toasts  and 
sentiments,  sayings,  a  glossary  of  technicalities,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  author  pours  out  the  treasures  of  a  redundant 
knowledge  respecting  every  thing  he  professes  to  treat  of. 
He  has  done  for  curling  what  Hawker  has  for  shooting. 


or  Pierce  Egan  for  the  art  pugilistic.  How  gratifying 
must  it  be  to  thin  carum  et  vencrabile  caput,  to  reflect  that 
his  name  will  now  last  for  ever  upon  the  ice,  and  that 
the  field  of  his  glory  and  happiness  during  life  shall  re¬ 
main  that  of  his  authority,  long  after  he  has  been  depo¬ 
sited  in  his  own  churchyard,  and  his  parish  knows  him 
no  more  !  We  already  see  in  fancy’s  eye  the  “  Memora¬ 
bilia  Curliana”  bound  up  by  the  elders  of  his  parish  along 
vvith  that  selection  of  the  author’s  sermons,  which  he  keeps 
so  carefully  treasured  up  for  posthumous  publication,  and 
consulted  with  equal  reverence.  The  good  old  man  is 
reluctant  to  come  forward  as  an  author,  and  nothing  but 
a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  curling,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  giving  to  the  world  those  finishing  and  happy 
touches  which  only  his  own  master-hand  could  bestow, 
has  induced  him  to  publish  the  present  work  during  his 
lifetime,  instead  of  leaving  it,  like  his  less  vitally  essential 
theological  discourses,  to  the  care  of  his  heirs. 

We  have  borne  willing  testimony  to  the  merits  of  this 
work  :  its  revered  author  must  not  take  it  amiss  if  we 
advert  to  its  one  defect — the  unmeasured  and  unjustifi¬ 
able  terms  in  w'hich  he  speaks  of  a  certain  learned  pro¬ 
fessor,  an  esteemed  correspondent  of  our  own.  The  tri¬ 
fling  nature  of  their  dispute,  the  length  of  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  its  occurrence,  might  have  moderated  his 
language,  even  although  his  own  better  feelings  had  not 
interfered  to  soften  that  asperity  in  which  clergymen  and 
ladies,  not  having,  like  other  mortals,  the  fear  of  pistols 
before  their  eyes,  occasionally  indulge.  We  trust  that 
when  the  work  now  before  us  reaches  the  second  edition, 
which  its  author  so  confidently  anticipates,  and  we  so 
devoutly  wish  to  see,  this  blemish  will  be  obliterated. 
And  now,  with  best  wishes  for  his  success,  we  take  our 
leave  of  him. 


The  Correspondence  of  the  Bight  Honourable  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  Baronet ;  with  Reminiscences  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  Characters  who  have  appeared  in  Great 
Britain,  and  in  Foreign  Countries,  daring  the  last  fifty 
years.  2  vols.  8vo.  London.  Colburn  and  Bent¬ 
ley.  1831. 

(Unpublished. — Second  Notice.) 

We  now  proceed  to  redeem  our  promise  to  present  our 
readers  with  a  few  more  extracts  from  this  interesting 
work.  They  may  be  considered  as  good  as  manuscript, 
as  we  possess  the  only  copy  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  re¬ 
viewers.  As  our  space  is  limited,  we  must  reluctantly 
pass  ov'er  a  good  many  of  the  Parts  intq  which  Sir  John 
has  divided  his  book,  without  any  quotations  from  them. 
We  may  mention,  however,  that  his  Alilitary  Correspond¬ 
ence  embraces,  among  others,  Marshal  Romanzow,  Mar¬ 
shal  Blucher,  and  Marshal  Macdonald  ;  that  among  his 
Clerical  Correspondents  we  find  the  names  of  Dr  Moore, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr  Richard  Watson,  Bishop 
of  Llandaff,  Dean  Tucker,  Dr  Priestley,  the  Rev.  Dr 
Hill,  the  Rev.  Dr  Davidson,  and  the  Rev.  John  Logan ; 
that  his  Agricultural,  Statistical,  and  Medical  Corres¬ 
pondence  and  Reminiscences  are,  of  course,  extensive  and 
valuable  as  is  Lis  Financial,  Commercial,  and  Political 
Correspondence,  none  of  which  departments,  however, 
come  under  our  more  immediate  care.  From  the  Poli¬ 
tical  Reminiscences,  nevertheless,  we  take  with  pleasure 
the  following 

CURIOUS  PARLIAMENTARY  ANECDOTE. 

“  A  motion  had  been  made  in  Parliament  for  an  enquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  Captain  Lake,  of  the  Navy,  Avho  was 
accused  of  having  left  a  seaman,  called  Robert  Jeffrey,  on  a 
desert  island  in  the  West  Indies,  where,  it  w'as  said,  he  had 
actually  perished  ;  and  Captain  Lake  was  therefore  consi¬ 
dered  guilty  of  his  murder.  Mr  Archibald  Lee,  a  gentle¬ 
man  attached  to  the  American  Embassy,  had  requested  me 
to  ]»rocure  him  permission  to  hear  the  debates  in  the  House; 
and  we  were  sitting  under  the  gallery  together,  when  this 
motion  was  brought  on.  Air  Lee  exjiressed  his  astonish¬ 
ment,  that  the  time  of  the  House  should  be  taken  up  about 
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such  a  business,  since  he  had  actually  received  a  letter,  by 
the  last  packet  from  America,  statinjr  that  Robert  Jeffrey 
‘  was  alive  and  safe  at  New  York.  I  was  much  struck  with 
so  sintfular  a  circumstance,  thus  accidentally  communicated 
to  me*  and  having  every  reason  to  contide  in  the  truth  of 
the  information  given  me,  I  thought  it  right  to  meiitiou  it 
to  the  House,  to  prevent  any  measure  being  hastily  taken 
on  the  supposition  that  Robert  Jeffrey  was  dead. 

«  It  is  astonishing  the  noise  which  this  circumstance 
occasioned.  The  truth  of  my  information  was  disputed  in 
some  of  the  anti-ministerial  papers.  I  received  anony¬ 
mous  letters  reprobating  me  as  the  associate  of  murderers, 
and  threatening  me  with  vengeance;  and  Mr  Whitbread 
wrote  me,  to  say,  ‘*1  should  be  glad  if  you  would  take  the 
trouble  to  inform  me  of  the  name  of  the  gentleman,  upon 
whose  authority  you  stated,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  Jeffrey  was  alive,  and  at  New  York  ;  and  how  soon 
he  is  expected  to  return  to  England,  as  I  have  received  in¬ 
formation  of  a  very  different  complexion.  Your  immediate 
answer  is  requested.*  Captain  Lake’s  friends  also  applied 
to  me,  requesting  to  be  informed,  on  what  authority  I  had 
asserted  a  fact  of  such  importance  to  their  relation. 

o  Nor  was  this  all.  I  likewise  received  a  letter  from 
Benjamin  Coad,  near  Liskard,  in  Cornwall,  who  had 
married  Jeffrey’s  mother,  in  which  he  says,  ‘  I  observe  by 
the  newspapers,  that  you  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  there  were  letters  in  Lf)ndon,  containing  the  intelli¬ 
gence  that  Robert  Jeffrey,  my  son-in-law,  was  alive,  and 
in  New  Yoik.  It  would  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to 
myself,  and  his  afTlicted  mother,  if  you  would  condescend 
to  give  as  much  information  as  you  have  obtained  respect¬ 
ing  him,  as  we  have  had  no  sort  of  intelligence  of  him  since 
he  was  put  on  shore  on  that  desert  island.* 

“  Owing  to  the  pressure  of  some  official  business,  Mr  i 
Lee  had  gone  to  Paris,  two  or  three  days  after  the  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  ' 
to  give  any  particular  information  to  the  perso?Js  demand-  ! 
ing  it,  until  his  return.  In  the  interim,  most  fortunately,  j 
I  received  intelligence  from  Cornwall,  that  Jeffrey  had  acv  ( 
tnally  arrived  in  England,  and  had  been  recognised  by  his  i 
relations  in  Cornwall.  He  and  his  mother  ciame  to  I^on-  ! 
don,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  benefactions  lor  the  injuries  j 
he  complaified  of;  but,  by  the  liberality  of  the  Lake  family, 
any  application  for  public  benevolemu?  was  rendered  mine-  | 
cessary,  and  any  farther  disagreeable  discussions  in  Parlia-  ! 
meut,  on  so  unpleasant  a  subject,  were  prevented.’* 

The  Literary  and  Miscellaneous  Correspondence  and 
Reminiscences,  which  conclude  the  first  volume,  are  very 
interesting;  and  could  hardly  fail  tube  otherwise,  when 
we  find  that  they  refer  to  such  men  as  Dr  Adam  Smith, 
■Malthus,  Godwin,  Dr  Gillies,  Sir  Joseph  Ranks,  Arthur 
doling.  Dr  Darwin,  Dr  Jenner,  Dr  Adam  Ferguson, 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Dr  Black,  IVofessors  Playfair  and 
Dugald  Stewart,  Jedin  Home,  and  many  others.  On 
the  important  subject  of  health  and  longevity — a  subject 
to  which  our  author  has  devoted  his  attention  with  so 
much  success — we  are  sure  the  two  following  letters  will 
be  read  with  pleasure  ; 

HEALTH  AND  LONGEVITY. 

Ur  Adam  Ferguson  to  Sir  John  Sinclair, 

“  HallgarJs,  near  Peebles,  Octoh:r  21,  1803. 

“  My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  a  kind  hint  on  the  back  of  a 
letter  Irom  Sir  John  Maepherson,  franked  by  you,  that  the 
answer  might  go  through  your  hands  also.  I  accordingly 
take  the  benefit  of  this  hint,  and  the  rather,  that  it  gives 
an  opportunity,  without  attempting  an  adequate  return 
to  the  great  dispatch  with  which  you  honoured  me  too 
jnany  months  ago,  to  deprecate  your  contempt  of  me  for 
having  so  long  failed  in  that  matter.  This  failure  at  least 
^ay  inform  you,  that  I  am,  in  fact,  superannuated,  and  so 
ar  one  your  pets,  which  you  wish  to  preserve  as  long  as 
possible.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  some  of  them  are  of  more 
hse  than  1  am,  otherwise  you  may  e’en  let  them  go  in 
cjjui*se.^  Here  are  three  of  us  born  the  same  year,  viz.  1723.  ‘ 
here  is  little  difierence  in  our  apjiearance,  only  that  I  am  \ 
c  least  weatherbejiten  ot  the  three.  I  have  had  the  ad-  | 
J^ntage  of  exemption  from  toil,  and  they,  till  of  late,  have  ! 

a  the  ailvantage  ol  sobriety.  But  there  is  another  twelve 
}c<ir8  older  than  we  are,  having  been  burn  in  1712  A  pea- 
^  at  cd  liiis  parish.  His  soiiriety  you  iumhI  not  iloubt.  The 
<>nd,  lor  augiit  he  has  seen  of  it,  mav  not  be  twelve  miles 


I  broad  or  long ;  but  he  lias  been  distinguislied  through  life 
for  vivacity,  is  veridic,  open  spoken,  and  quoted  for  bons 
mots.  He  was  of  a  good  aspect  and  stature,  but  is  now 
blind,  and  much  shrunk  ;  goes  through  all  his  usual  haunts 
without  any  assistance  or  guide  ;  is  even  offended  at  being 
offered  any.  ‘  I  see  as  well  as  you  do  of  a  dark  night,*  he 
said  to  me  :  ‘  and  why  may  not  I  find  my  w’ay  as  well  as 
you  do?  They  tell  me  I  have  lived  long,  but  it  is  just  a 
gliff.*  I  have  often  thought  to  get  our  minister  to  answer 
all  your  queries  respecting  this  person,  but  you  know  the 
consequence  of  proerjisti  nation  after  fourscore.  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  my  dear  sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

“  Adam  Ferguson.’** 

Sir  John  Sinclair's  Answer  to  Ur  Ferguson, 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  received  much  pleasure  from  your 
obliging  letter  to  me,  and  from  the  perusal  of  your  interest¬ 
ing  communication  to  Sir  John  Maepherson.  It  contained 
a  number  of  very  important  political  observations.  I  am 
happy  to  find  that  you  preserve  good  health,  and  retain  such 
vigour  of  mind  and  jiowers  of  reflection.  1  wish  that  I 
had  many'  such  pets.  Remember  Ulysses’s  prescription  to 
his  father  Laertes : 

‘  Warm  baths,  good  food,  soft  sleep,  and  generous  wine. 

These  are  the  rights  of  age,  and  should  be  thine.* 

“  As  I  continue  to  collect  as  much  information  as  possi¬ 
ble  regarding  longevity',  I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  ques¬ 
tions  on  that  subject  answered  regarding  the  old  man  in 
y'our  neighbourhood.  At  Sir  Jidin  Maepherson’s  desire, 
1  beg  to  send  y’ou  the  enclosed  ;  and  I  remain,  with  sincere 

regard  and  esteem,  y’our  faithful  and  obedient  servant.” 

\ 

We  shall  next  extract  some  interesting  notices  of,  and 
correspondence  with, 

EDMUND  KEAN,  ESQ.,  THE  CELEBRATED  ACTOR. 

“  31  r  Rean  performed  the  character  of  3Iacbeth,  on  the 
Edinburgh  stage,  in  October  1819,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
most  perl’ect  sja-cimens  of  acting  1  had  ever  witnessed. 
Several  of  my  friends  befing  of  the  same  opinion,  we  re¬ 
solved  to  present  him  with  a  sword,  as  a  proof  of  the  high 
idea  we  entertained  of  his  tlujatriciil  abilities.  The  inten¬ 
tion  was  communicated  to  31r  Kean  in  the  following  let¬ 
ter  :  — 

“  Sir, — Some  of  vour  friends  in  this  city'  became  ex¬ 
tremely'  desirous  of  p.resi'nting  vou  with  a  mark  of  the  high 
estimation  which  toev  entertain  for  vour  talents  as  an 
actor,  more  es[>ecially'  liaving  witnessed  the  veiw  superior 
manner  in  which  you  perl’ormeii  the  character  of  *  Mac¬ 
beth.*  After  considering  the  subject,  it  was  at  last  resolved 
to  present  you  with  ‘  A  Swonl  of  State,*  to  be  worn,  when 
y'ou  appear  upon  the  stage  in  that  tragedy',  as  ‘  The  Cl  own¬ 
ed  King  of  Scotland.*  I  have  much  jileasure  in  sending 
you  the  sword,  which  is  jnepared  by'  some  of  our  ablest 
artists,  for  the  purpose  of  being  transmitted  to  yarn.  It  is 
‘  of  the  true  Highland  imike,*  and  ornamented  with  some 
of  the  most  valuable  precious  stones  that  Scotland  pr«>duct*s. 

‘  3Iacbeth*  is,  on  the  whole,  the  greatest  effort  of  dramatic 
genius  the  world  has  yet  t>r<uliiced  ;  and  none  has  hitherto 
attempted  to  represent  the  Siaitlish  tyrant,  who  has  done, 
or  could  possibly’  tio,  incur  justice  to  that  character,  than 
tlie  gentleman  to  whom  1  have  now  the  hemour  of  addi  ess- 
iiig  myself. 

“  The  presentation  of  this  sword  reminds  meoftwopar- 
ticuiars. 

“  1.  Tlie  swords,  in  ancient  times,  wc»re  large  and  weighty', 
and  the  s(!abbards  broad  at  the  point.  Hence,  in  Shak- 
speare.  Hotspur  dcjscribes  himself,  (Fart  I.  Henry  1 Y. 
Act  1,  Scenes,)  ‘/<Y/////7g  n  you /.is  sieort/ that  is  to  say, 
resting  upon  it  in  the  scabbard.  Tlie  sword  also  was  not 
carried  in  belts  attached  to  the  person,  (  whidi,  with  a  large 
and  heavy'  sword,  wouhl  have  been  too  cumbersome,)  but 
was  either  held  in  the  right  hand,  or  cari  ied  in  the  lel't  arm, 
the  elbow  being  bent  for  that  purpose.  In  battle,  \vhen  the 
swoi’d  was  drav.'n,  t’iC  scabiaed  v:ds  thruien  aieay,  to  imply. 


♦  It  is  to  be  observed  in  this  letter  from  tliis  respectable  author, 
that  though  the  fecnse  is  unexceptuioabk*,  yet  that  the  spelling  is 
delieient;  «nd  it  has  been  reniarked  in  various  inslanees,  that  whilst 
the  spiritual  part  of  the  mind  remains  uniini»aneit,  the  mechanical 
[lart  of  it,  if  1  may  be  allowed  that  expreohiuii,  falls  ot!',  and  diiiii- 
ni.shes  in  point  of  blrenglh  or  loree.  U  is  said  that  the  eelehran*d 
Karl  of  Mansfield  could  hardly  bpell  at  all  for  some  time  before  be 
died.  Spelling  depeadi  much  Ui>ou  laciiiory,  which  is  impuited  by 
disease  or  age. 
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as  that  phrase  denotes,  that  the  combat  was  to  terminate 
with  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties. 

“  2.*  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  Shakspeare  collected 
materials  for  ‘  The  Tragedy  of  Macbeth,*  on  the  spot  where 
many  of  the  transactions  took  place.  It  is  recorded  in 
Guthrie’s  History  of  Scotland,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  sent 
some  English  actors  to  the  court  of  her  successor,  James, 
which  was  then  held  at  Perth  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that 
Shakspeare  was  one  of  the  number.  This  idea  receives 
strong  confirmation  by  the  following  striking  circumstance. 
The  Castle  of  Dunsiriane  is  situated  about  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  Perth.  When  I  examined,  some  years  ago, 
the  remains  of  that  castle,  and  the  scenes  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  I  found,  that  the  traditions  of  the  country  people 
were  identically  the  same  as  the  story  represented  in  Shak- 
speare.  There  was  but  one  exception.  The  tradition  is, 
tnat  ‘  Macbeth*  endeavoured  to  es(*jipe,  when  he  found  the 
castle  no  longer  tenable.  Being  pursued  by  Macduff,  he 
ran  up  an  adjoining  hill,  but  instead  of  being  slain  in  single 
combat  by  Macduff— which  Shakspeare  preferred,  as  being 
a  more  interesting  dramatic  incident— the  country  people 
said,  that,  in  despair,  he  threw  himself  over  a  precipice  ;  at 
the  bottom  of  which,  there  still  remains  ‘  The  Giant's  prave,' 
where  it  is  supposed  that  ‘  Madwth*  was  buried.  When 
you  next  visit  Gotland,  it  would  be  interesting  to  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  examining  these  classic  scenes. 

“  With  my  best  wishes  that  you  may  long  continue  an 
ornament  to  the  British  theatre,  1  remain,  sir,  your  very 
obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  “John  Sinclair. 

“  133,  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 

\Qth  November,  1819. 

Edmund  Kean,  Esq.  Clarges  Street,  London. 

“  In  Mr  Kean’s  answer,  which  is  subjoined,  there  are 
some  just  remarks  on  the  hazardous  profession  of  an  actor. 

“  November  27,  1819. 

“  Sir,— I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter,  announcing  the  transmission  of  a  valuable 
•sword,  which  you  teach  me  to  receive  as  a  token  of  the 
flattering  estimation  in  which  my  professional  exertions,  in 
the  northern  capital,  are  held  by  yourself,  and  a  portion  of 
that  public,  to  whose  fostering  indulgence  I  am  already 
bound  in  lasting  gratitude.  To  those  unknown  patrons,  in 
whose  name  you  have  been  pleased,  in  such  gratifying  terms, 
to  address  me,  I  beg  you  will  convey  the  assurance,  that 
their  kindness  has  not  been  lavished  where  it  is  not  duly 
appreciated  and  deeply  felt.  I  am  happy  in  the  conviction, 
tnat  I  shall  only  do  justice  to  their  intentions,  in  receiving 
this  sword,  as  at  once  a  record  of  national  liberality,  and 
Scottish  patronage  of  the  stage. 

“  May  I  not  recognise  as  this  their  object,  in  their  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  distinguished  pen  which  has  honoured  me  with 
the  communication,  as  well  as  the  costume  of  the  present 
Itself,  which  you  are  pleased  to  inform  me  is  strictly  na¬ 
tional,  both  in  its  character  and  ornaments. 

“  Permit  me  to  add,  sir,  that  my  own  feelings  could 
know  no  higher  gratification,  than  to  be  instructed  in  the 
belief,  that  I  may  have  been  the  fortunate  instrument  of 
increasing  the  number  of  the  patrons  of  our  art ;  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  which  may,  in  some  measure,  be  appreciated,  by 
the  rarity  and  instability  of  success,  and  in  which  we  but 
too  sensibly  feel  how  necessary  is  public  protection,  to  en¬ 
courage  and  sustain  us,  even  in  our  least  chequered  and 
unclouded  career.  1  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  with 
grateful  respects,  your  very  obliged  servant, 

(Signed)  “  Edmund  Kean. 

**  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart. 

“  When  our  intention  was  first  intimated  to  Mr  Kean, 
he  said,  ‘  Fhat  the  approbation  of  the  Edinburgh  au<lience 
he  had  ever  rated  as  one  of  the  proudest  feathers  in  his  dra¬ 
matic  plume,  and  the  testimony  prop(»sed  he  wduld  trea¬ 
sure  with  the  most  zealous  regard  and  gratitude.*  ** 

In  the  Christmas  Number  of  the  Jouriial  we  gave  from 
the  volume  now  before  us  a  narrative,  which  we  entitled, 
“  A  Romance  in  Real  Life.”  The  following  still  more 
remarkable  story,  which  seems  at  the  same  time  to  be 
sufficiently  authenticated,  might  well  come  under  a  simi¬ 
lar  denomination  : 

CHARLES  FRASER  FRIZELL,  ESQ.,  OF  HARCOURT  STREET, 

DUBLIN. 

“  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  characters  I  ever  met 
with  was  Mr  Fraser  Frizell,  an  Irish  barrister.  He  was 
much  devoted  to  enquiries  regarding  education,  the  state  of 


the  poor,  and  other  useful  objects  ;  and  came  to  London  on 
purpose  to  procure  such  information  as  the  metropolis 
could  furnish  regarding  them.  He  happened  to  cidl  with 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  me,  just  when  1  was  going  to  sit 
down  to  an  early  dinner,  preparatory  to  a  long  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  readily  agreed  to  take  a 
share  of  it.  His  exmversation  was  so  lively  and  pleasant, 
that  I  felt  no  wish  to  exchange  it  for  a  dull  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Among  other  things,  hesaid, ‘\Ve 
Irish  meet  with  more  singular  adventures  than  any  other 
race  of  men,  and,  in  proof  of  the  assertion,  I  will  tell  you  a 
story,  which  I  think  will  amuse  you.  In  the  course  of  our 
future  correspondence,  as  will  a]>pear  from  the  subjoined  let¬ 
ters,  I  earnestly  requested  him  to  send  me  the  story  himself, 
or  to  procure  it  from  Father  OT..eary  ;  but  being  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  those  applications,  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  it 
out  the  best  way  1  can,  from  a  distant  recollection  ; 

The  History  of  Darby  O'  Sullivan. 

“  Father  O’Leary  and  Captain  M‘Carty  were  walking 
together  through  the  streets  of  St  Omers,  when  they  came 
to  a  house,  at  the  door  of  which  a  man  was  bawling,  in  the 
French  language,  ‘  Walk  in,  gentlemen,  and  see  the  great¬ 
est  curiosity  ever  heard  of,  a  Russian  bear  who  can  speak, 
and  dance,  and  sing,  and  in  every  respect  is  as  intelligent  as 
a  human  being.*  Father  O’Leary  wished  to  walk  on,  but 
Captain  M‘Carty  insisted  on  their  going  in  to  see  so  great  a 
curiosity.  Upon  their  entering  the  apartment  where  the 
exhibition  was  to  be  seen,  they  saw  at  the  bottom  of  a  long 
room,  a  great  cage,  in  which  a  huge  bear  was  reposing. 
Upon  their  approaching  the  cage,  the  keeper,  with  a  long 
stick,  began  to  beat  the  animal,  in  order  to  rouse  him. 
Upon  his  getting  up  he  commenced  speaking  some  gibber¬ 
ish,  which  the  two  visitors  immediately  knew  to  be  Irish. 
The  keeper  then  said  in  French,  ‘  Come,  Mr  Bear,  give 
these  gentlemen  a  song;*  and,  to  their  utter  astonishment, 
he  sung  an  Irish  ditty.  Father  O’Leary  immediately  said 
in  Irish,  ‘  How  come  you  to  speak  the  Irish  language?’ 
The  astonishment  of  the  bear,  at  hearing  himself  addressed 
in  his  native  tongue,  may  easily  be  conceived.  He  said, 
‘  Gentlemen,  my  name  is  Darby  O’Sullivan.  I  was  born 
in  the  county  of  Kerry.  When  men  were  raised  for  the 
navy,  I  became  a  volunteer,  and  was  put  on  board  a  ship  of 
war.  We  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Armoric,  (Brittany,)  and 
a  boat  was  sent  ashore  to  procure  some  water  and  }>rovi- 
sions.  The  people,  where  we  landed,  spoke  a  kind  of  Irish, 
and  1  thought  I  would  be  better  off  among  them  than  on 
board  a  ship,  where  we  were  not  very  kindly  treated.  I 
ran,  therefore,  into  the  country,  and  came  to  a  little  town, 
where  they  were  very  kind  to  me.  I  found  the  cider  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  cider  of  Kerry,  and  took  my  fill  of  it.  1  then 
walked  into  the  country,  and  I  lay  down  to  sleep,  and 
when  I  awoke,  I  found  myself  transformed  into  a  bear.’ 

“  The  keeper  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  what  was  going 
forvvard,  and  said  to  the  company  who  had  assembled,^ 
‘  Gentlemen,  you  must  now  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  ot 
what  I  asserted.  This  bear,  in  many  respects,  resemblesa 
!  human  being ;  but  he  is  tired, — we  must  leave  him  to  his 
repose.*  Upon  which  Captain  M‘Carty  drew  his  sword, 
and  seizing  the  man  by  the  collar,  he  said,  ‘  You  have  been 
playing  some  tricks  with  a  countryman  of  mine,  which 
shall  not  go  unpunished.  Instantly  open  the  door  of  the 
cage  to  let  him  out,  otherwise  this  sword  will  be  buried  m 
your  body.*  The  keeper,  much  terrified,  admitted  that  it 
was  a  man  in  a  bear’s  skin,  and  gave  the  following  account 
of  the  circumstance ; 

“  My  partner  and  I  were  exhibiting,  in  a  town  in 
France,  a  real  Russian  bear,  when  he  unfortunately  became 
sick,  and  died.  We  had  the  skin  taken  oflF,  and  buried  the 
body ;  and  then  resolved  to  take  a  walk  into  the  country,  to 
consider  what  we  could  do  to  remedy  our  misfortune.  ^  A 
short  way  from  the  town,  we  observed  a  man,  lying  m  a 
ditch,  quite  drunk.  It  accidentally  ocx’urred  to  us,  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  sew  the  bear’s  skin  over  the  man,  m 
the  state  in  which  he  then  was,  and  to  persuade  him,  when 
he  became  sober,  that  he  had  been  converted  into  a  bear,  as 
a  punishment  for  his  drunkenness.  We  set  about  it  with¬ 
out  a  moment’s  delay  ;  ami  by  means  of  blows,  and  show¬ 
ing  him  his  figure  in  a  glass,  we  convinced  him  that  the 
transformation  had  actually  taken  place.  The  man  be¬ 
lieves  himstdf  to  be  a  bear.  He  is  perfectly  reconciled  to 
his  fate ;  and  to  make  him  again  a  man,  would  do  him  uo 
good,  and  would  ruin  us.’ 

“  Captain  M‘Carty  immediately  replied,  ‘  This  must  not 
be  sulfered.  I  will  not  }>ermit  a  countryman  of  mine  to  be 
treated  so  inhumanly.*  Seissars  were  immediately  procu- 
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fed  the  bear’s  skin  was  taken  olf,  and  out  came  a  great 
naked  Irishman,  who  was  much  delighted  with  being  re¬ 
stored  to  manhood.  Clotlies  were  immediately  procured 
for  him,  and  some  money  collected  for  his  immediate  sub¬ 
sistence  ;  hut  as  he  had  no  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood, 
he  resolved  to  enlist  in  Captain  iVI‘Carty’s  regiment.  It  is 
said,  that  in  the  course  of  the  French  Revoluti<m,  he  em¬ 
braced  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  ultimately  rose  to  a  situa¬ 
tion  of  some  importance  in  the  armies  of  the  Republic.” 

We  must  now  conclude  with  two  anecdotes,  both  of 
which  are  entertaining  : 

ANECDOTE  OF  JOHN  HOME,  ESQ.,  AUTHOR  OF  DOUGLAS. 

“  There  could  not  he  a  livelier  or  more  agreeable  com¬ 
panion  than  the  author  of  Douglas ;  and  his  merits,  as  a 
dramatic  author,  are  well  known.  By  his  talents,  he  was 
early  in  life  introduced  into  the  best  company  that  Scotland 
afforded.  Claret  was  at  that  time  the  favourite  liquor; 
and  owing  to  its  being  admitted  into  the  port  of  I^eith,  on 
Spanish  instead  of  Fi’ench  duties,  it  was  cheap,  and  was 
drunk  in  great  quantities.  A  naval  officer,  who  happened 
to  be  stationed  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  by  transmitting  in¬ 
formation  to  the  Treasury,  put  a  stop  to  this  illegal  advan¬ 
tage.  The  price  of  claret  was  so  much  increased,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  additional  duty,  that  many  hons  viv(ins 
were  obliged  to  renounce  it,  and  betake  themselves  to  port ; 
and,  in  despair,  at  one  of  their  convivial  meetings,  they 
applied  to  their  friend  John  Home,  to  write  some  verses  ex¬ 
pressive  of  their  feelings.  He  immediately  produced  the 
following : 

‘  Bold  and  erect  the  Caledonian  stood ; 

Old  was  his  mutton,  and  his  claret  good  ; 

Make  him  drink  port !  an  English  statesman  cried  ; 

He  drank  the  poison,  and  his  spirit  died.’ 

“  Fortunately,  it  has  since  been  found  by  experience,  that 
port  is  no  poison,  and  that  Caledonian  spirit  does  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  drinking  of  claret ;  but  the  anecdote  is  worth 
preserving,  as  an  instance  of  the  ridiculous  prejudices  of 
former  times.” 

ANECDOTE  OF  DAVID  WILKIE,  ESQ.,  THE  CELEBRATED 

PAINTER. 

“  I  happened  to  dine  in  company  with  Mr  Wilkie,  the 
celebrated  painter,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation, 
asked  him  ‘  How  he  came  to  adopt  that  profession  ?’  I 
enquired,  ‘  Had  your  father,  or  your  mother,  or  any  of 
your  relations,  a  turn  for  painting?  or  what  led  you  to 
follow  that  line?’  Upon  Avhich  Mr  Wilkie  said,  ‘The 
truth.  Sir  John,  is,  ihat  you  made  me  a  painter.''— How, 
I !‘  with  astonishment  I  exclaimed,  ‘  I  never  had  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  meeting  with  you  before.’  To  which  Mr  Wilkie 
replied,  ‘When  you  were  drawing  up  the  Statistical  Ac¬ 
count  of  Scotland,  my  father,  who  was  a  clergyman  in  Fife, 
had  much  correspondence  with  you  respecting  his  parish, 
in  the  course  of  which  you  sent  him  a  coloured  drawing  of 
a  soldier,  in  the  uniform  of  your  Highland  Fencible  regi¬ 
ment,  I  was  so  delighted  with  the  sight,  that  I  was  con¬ 
stantly  drawing  copies  of  it,  and  that  made  me  a  painter'  ” 

We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  introducing  our 
readers  to  Sir  John  Sinclair’s  second  volume,  which  con- 
taius  his  Foreign  Correspondence  and  Reminiscences. 


Mditarij  Memoirfi  of  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton.  By  Captain  Moyle  Sherer.  Vol.  I.  (^BAng 
the  First  Volume  of  Dr  Lardner's  Cabinet  Library.) 
London.  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Co.  1831. 
I’p.  295. 

This  is  a  flimsy  and  unsatisfactory  hook.  The  best 
thing  in  it  is  the  vignette  on  the  title-page — a  bust  of  the 
Duke  ot  Wellington,  beautifully  engraved  by  Finden, 
from  a  design  by  Corhould.  Captain  Sherer  does  not 
appear  to  have  brought  to  his  task  any  of  the  proper 
enthusiasm,  judgment,  or  information.  He  writes  an 
aflfectel  and  inflated  style,  and  with  one  of  the  finest 
heroes  in  the  world  for  apiece  of  biography,  he  does  little 
more  than  succeed  in  making  him  uninteresting.  Surely 
he  must  have  compiled  his  295  pages  in  a  prodigious 
urry,  for  if  he  had  taken  the  very  slightest  pains,  he 
could  not  have  avoided  making  them  more  worth  read¬ 


ing.  To  generous  minds  the  present  moment  is  one  pe¬ 
culiarly  adapted  for  placing  before  us,  in  a  lucid  and  elo¬ 
quent  narrative,  the  achievements  of  the  greatest  general 
of  the  age, — a  man  who  has  done  more  to  maintain  his 
country’s  honour  on  many  a  hanl-fought  field,  than  per¬ 
haps  any  soldier  Great  Britain  ever  produced, — a  man 
whom  his  worst  enemies  respect,  and  whom  they  who 
feel  the  value  of  a  master  mind,  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
reverence  and  esteem.  No  theme  could  be  more  grateful 
to  a  grateful  people  than  the  victories  it  has  gained  under 
Wellington  ;  but  Captain  Moyle  Sherer  is  as  incapable  of 
doing  justice  to  it  as  if  he  had  been  all  his  life  a  shearer 
in  Camphelton.  There  is  no  system,  or  depth,  or  spirit 
of  life  in  his  book.  It  looks  as  if  it  had  been  clipped 
out  of  newspapers,  and  pinned  together  with  pins,  or  fast¬ 
ened  with  wafers.  The  best  passage  we  can  find  in  it 
is  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Assaye,  in  the  East  Indies; 
and  as  it  must  at  all  times  be  delightful  to  our  readers, 
as  it  is  to  us,  to  peruse  any  tale  descriptive  of  the  old 
glories  of  old  Wellington,  we  shall  extract  it  entire  : 

THE  BATTLE  OF  ASSAYE. 

“  The  camp  colours  were  plucked  from  the  ground,  and 
the  little  army  of  Wellesley  marched  on.  With  the  19th 
Light  Dragoons,  and  three  regiments  of  native  cavalry 
under  Colonel  Maxwell,  the  general  himself  advanced  to 
reconnoitre.  The  infantry  followed.  After  a  march  of 
about  four  miles,  from  an  elevated  plain  in  front  of  their 
right,  he  beheld  the  Mahratta  camp.  A  host  of  nearly 
50,000  combatants,  horse,  fVxfl,  and  artillery,  lay  strongly 
posted  behind  the  river  Kaitna.  A  smaller  stream,  called 
the  Juah,  flowed  past  their  rear;  and  its  waters  joined 
those  of  the  Kaitna  at  a  point  considerably  beyond  their 
left,  leaving  there  a  vacant  peninsulated  piece  of  ground  of 
some  space.  The  line  of  the  enemy  ran  east  and  west  along 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Kaitna.  The  infantry  lay  upon 
the  left,  and  all  the  guns.  The  position  of  this  wing  was 
a  little  retired  upon  the  Juah,  having  its  point  d'appai  on 
the  village  of  Assaye,  which  leaned  upon  that  riv^er.  The 
right  consisted  entirely  of  cavalry.  The  north  bank  of  the 
Kaitna  is  high,  roc.ky,  and  difficult ;  the  front,  for  the 
most  part,  unassailable. 

“  Upon  his  bay  Arabian  sat  Wellesley,  just  opposite  the 
enemy’s  right,  then  distant  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and 
presenting  to  his  view,  in  one  magniHcent  mass,  30,000 
horses.  The  cavalry  under  Maxwell  formed  up  their  bril¬ 
liant  line,  and  remained  steady.  Wellesley,  with  rapid 
glance,  surveyed  the  ground.  From  beneath  the  thick 
plumes  of  red  horse  hair,"which  drooped  over  their  bronzed 
cheeks,  the  manly  eyes  of  the  bold  19th  dragoons  looked  on 
severely.  The  general  resolved  for  battle.  That  this  was 
the  calm  decision  of  a  c.4insulted  judgment,  is  not  probable; 
but  ‘  there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  ;’  he  felt  it  swell¬ 
ing  in  his  bosom,  and  took  it  at  the  happy  ebb. 

“  A  body  of  the  enemy’s  horse  moved  out,  advanced  to 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  British  cavalry,  and  threw  out 
skirmishers,  who  fired  a  few  shots.  Some  British  troojKjrs 
were  ordered  to  drive  back  these  skirmishers,  and  all  again 
was  quiet.  The  general,  observing  a  spot  with  a  few  houses 
beyond  the  left  of  the  enemy,  where  there  was  probably  a 
ford,  and  which  he  saw  they  had  neglected  to  guard,  re¬ 
solved  to  pass  the  Kaitna  at  that  point ;  to  throw  his  small 
force  entire  upon  that  flank  ;  to  attack  their  infantry  and 
guns;  and  thus  to  neutralize  the  presence  of  their  vast 
cavalry,  or  compel  them  to  bring  it  into  action  under  very 
confusing  disadvantages,  and  in  a  more  confined  field.  A 
bright  and  bold  conception. 

“  The  general,  bidding  Maxwell  keep  his  present  ground 
for  a  time,  went  back,  and  brought  up  the  infantry  in  per¬ 
son.  With  these  last,  in  steaily  columns  he  now  moved 
down  upon  the  river.  They  inarched  silent  and  firm,  every 
man  in  his  place.  It  was  to  be  the  triumph  of  discipline. 
The  courage  of  the  hejirt  was  to  be  aided  by  the  quick  eye, 
the  obedient  ear,  and  the  keeping  calmly  in  the  ranks.  A 
cannonade  played  upon  their  line  of  march  as  they  approach¬ 
ed  the  ford  :  it  was  distant,  and  without  effect.  As  they 
passed  uj)  out  of  the  river,  and  the  head  of  the  column 
gained  the  clear  ground  above,  a  field  battery,  within  range, 
opene<l  U|»on  them  hotly.  It  was  at  this,  the  anxious  mo¬ 
ment  of  directing  with  care  the  formation  of  the  lines  for 
battle,  that  the  orderly  dragoon,  riding  close  to  the  general, 
had  his  skull  torn  away  by  a  cjinnon  ball.  The  horse,  feel¬ 
ing  the  relaxe<l  bridle,  and  collapsing  limb  ot  his  rider,  fell 
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a-tfemblin^,  and  kicked  and  plunged  franticly,  till  he  got 
quit  of  the  corpse.  -  An  incident  not  worth  the  notice,  hut 
for  the  monnent  of  its  occurrence,  and  the  trouble  it  caused 
to  those  immediately  near. 

Under  this  cannonade  General  Wellesley  formed  up 
his  people  in  three  lines;  two  of  infantry,  the  third  of  liis 
cavalry ;  which,  as  soon  as  the  columns  had  crossed  the 
ford,  rode  smartly  down  from  their  position,  and  took 
Imttle  station  in  reserve.  As  a  watching  check  upon  the 
enemy’s  right,  were  left  the  Mysore  horse  and  some  chivalry 
of  the  Peish wall’s,  which  marched  with  our  army ;  but 
though  useful  here,  they  could  not  be  ventured  in  the  fight. 

“  The  order  of  battle  being  thus  skilfully  changed,  the 
infantry  of  Scindia  was  compelled  to  present  a  new  front. 
They  did  so  with  greater  ease  than  was  expected.  The  line 
they  now  forme<l  rested  with  its  right  upon  the  Kaitna,  I 
and  its  left  iifion  the  village  of  Assayeand  the  Juab.  Thc  | 
front  now  presented  by  the  enemy  was  one  vast  battery,  j 
especially  towards  the  left,  so  numerous  and  weighty  were 
the  guns,  and  so  thickly  were  they  disposed  immediately 
near  the  village. 

“  The  fire  wJis  rapid,  furious,  and  terrible  in  execution  ; 
the  British  guns,  few  in  number,  opened  as  tbe  line  ad¬ 
vanced,  but  were  .almost  on  the  instant  silenced.  Their 
gunners  dropj^ed  fast,  and  the  cattle  fell  lacerated  or  killed 
beside  them.  With  the  fierceness  of  the  struggle,  and  tbe 
fearfulness  of  the  hazard,  the  undaunted  spirit  of  tbe  gene¬ 
ral  rose.  lie  at  once  abandoned  tbe  guns,  and  dirtn^ted  an 
advance  with  the  bayonet.  With  the  main  body  be  scion 
forced  and  drove  the  enemy’s  right,  possessing  himself  of 
their  guns  by  a  resolute  charge. 

‘‘  During  this  movement,  the  pickets  and  74th  regiment 
were  losing  men  so  fast  by  the  fire  from  Assaye,  that  a  body 
of  Mahratta  horse,  which,*  hastening  to  tLit  fiank,  had 
moved  round  the  village,  charged  them,  and  with  severe 
effect;  though  the  heart  or  centre  of  the  74th  still  held  ' 
gallantly  together,  Maxwell,  with  bis  dragoons,  rode 
swiftly  to  their  rescue,  and  spurring  hard  upon  their  assail-  ! 
ants,  drove  them,  with  great  slaughter,  across  the  Juah. 
Amid  a  shower  of  musketry  and  grape,  this  leadcT  and  his 
r>avalry  rode  on  through  tbe  enemy’s  left ;  tbe  gallant  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  pickets  and  74th  jiressed  on,  and  tbe  battle  was 
already  won.  The  sepoys  of  tbe  main  Ixjdy  possessed  in 
great  part  the  very  ground  on  ‘which  the  enemy  had  stood, 
and  the  guns,  which  be  bad  fought  to  the  last;  the  gunners, 
in  many  instance's,  actually  suffering  themselvei  to  be  bay- 
onetted  at  their  posts,  in  others,  lying  dead,  as  it  seemed, 
under  their  cannon.  These  sepoys  rushed  on  in  pursuit. 
Their  qfficei*s  could  not  control  their  elated  ardour;  but 
happily  the  78th  British,  upon  tbe  left  of  all  this  early 
exultation,  stood  firm  and  steady,  with  unbroken  ranks.  A 
cloud  of  the  enemy’s  horse  hung  dark  upon  the  bill  above, 
ready  to  burst,  like  a  torrent,  upon  tbe  brave  confusion,  but 
they  durst  not  dash  and  break,  as  they  must  have  done,  upon 
that  rock. 

‘‘  Some  of  Scindia’s  routed  battalions  clustered  confusedly 
near  Assaye,  where  numbers  of  the  infantry  and  gunners, 
who  had  cast  themselves  upon  tbe  earth  to  avoid  tbe  sabres 
of  the  cavalry,  by  feigning  death,  started  up,  and  joined 
them.  This  body  attemjited  a  new  formation,  again  opened 
the  guns,  and  renewed  the  battle. 

“A  large  column  of  tbe  enemy,  already  in  full  retreat, 
rallied  at  the  hopeful  sound,  turned,  and  formed  again. 
These  the  brave  MaxweJl  checked  by  a  gallant  charge,  and 
ill  this  good  service,  closed  his  honourable  life.  Among 
the  hist  eifurls  of  a  ilay  of  efibrts,  was  a  second  attack  of  the 
formidable  artillery  iieiir  tlie  village  of  Assaye.  This  Gene¬ 
ral  ^yellesley  led  up  in  ])erson,  at  tbe  bead  of  the  78tli  and 
7tli  native  chivalry.  "I’lie  enemy  lied  witb«>ut  awaiting  tbe 
shock;  but  as  tlie  general  was  advancing,  bis  horse,  struck 
by  n  cannon-shot  that  carried  away  its  leg,  fell  under  him. 

A  field,  llowing  with  blmid,  black  with  abandoned  cpniion, 
and  covered  with  slain,  remained  in  possession  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish.  It  ^yas  near  dark  when  tbe  firing  ceased.  Tint 
night  Wellesley  lay  down  and  slept  upon  tbe  field  of  battle. 
Vor  a  time,  this  day  ‘  the  die  bad  spun  doubtful  ;*  but  the 
setu-et  impulse  which  bad  prompted  him  to  give  tbe  battle, 
did  still,  through  all  its  tliuiider,  whisper  in  his  ear,  ‘  Vic¬ 
tory  !’  The  toss  and  fiery  tramp  of  his  favourite  Arab 
were  stilled  in  de^ith,  but  tiies|mr  of  the  rider  was  not  cold. 

A  favouring  Providence  had  shone  kind  on  his  bold  hopes, 
nn<l  covered  his  head  in  battle.  This  success  involved 
mighty  consequ«*iices.  ‘  Never,*  says  Dr  Southey,  ‘  was 
any  victory  gaiiitsl  under  so  many  disiid vantages.  Superior 
arms  and  dis^tipline  have  often  pivvailed  against  as  grejit,  a 
numerical  dilfereiice,  but  it  would  be  describing  the  least 


part  of  this  day’s  glory  to  say,  that  tbe  number  of  the? 
enemy  were  as  ten  to  one ;  they  had  disciplined  troops  in 
the  field  under  European  officers,  who  more  than  doubled 
the  British  force;  they  had  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 
which  were  served  with  perfect  skill,  and  which  the  British, 
without  the  aid  of  artillery,  twice  won  with  the  bayonet.” 

In  his  present  volume  Captain  Sherer  brings  us  down 
only  to  May  IHIO,  at  a  time  when  the  army  of  Portugal 
was  concentrated  under  Massena,  and  the  fate  of  that 
country  and  Spain  was  still  uncertain.  Perhaps  our 
biographer  may  improve  as  he  proceeds,  and  we  must  say 
there  is  urgent  need  of  it,  for  the  present  is  but  an  inaus¬ 
picious  commencement  of  Lnrdiier’s  Cabinet  Librari/, 
which  is  intended  as  a  sort  of  jolly-boat  to  follow  in  the 
wake  of  his  larger  vessel,  the*  Cabinet  Cychpadia. 


PoemSy  Sao'fd  and  Misrellaneovs,  By  Charles  Gilbornc 
Lyons.  Dublin.  William  Curry,  juii.,  and  Co.  183L 
12mo.  Pp.  118. 

This  volume  contains  many  indications  of  an  amiable, 
but  few  of  a  powerful  mind.  !Mr  Lyons  is  one  of  that 
numerous  class  who  have  enough  of  the  poetical  tempera¬ 
ment  to  make  them  rejoice  in  the  weaving  together  of 
verses,  but  not  enough  to  enable  those  verses  to  soar 
much  above  mediocrity.  We  think,  on  the  Avhole,  it  is 
better  for  such  persons  to  abstain  from  publishing.  Their 
poetical  effusions  will  give  pleasure  to  themselves  and 
their  friends,  in  manuscript,  but  it  requires  sterner  stuff 
to  attract  the  attention  of  strangers  and  the  public  at 
large.  Mr  Lyons  divides  his  volume  into  the  two  heads 
of  Sacred  and  Miscellaneous  poems.  We  shall  give  an 
extract  from  each.  The  following  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  sacred  poems ; 

OH  !  STEAL  NOT  THOU  MY  FAITH  AWAY. 

“  Oh  !  steal  not  thou  my  faith  away, 

Nor  tempt  to  doubt  the  trusting  mind,^ 

Let  all  that  earth  can  yield  decay, 

Bui  leave  this  heavenly  gift  behind 
Our  life  is  but  a  meteor  gleam, 

Idt  up  amid  surrounding  gloom, — 

A  dying  lamp,  a  fitiul  beam, 

Quench'd  in  the  cold  and  silent  tomb. 

**  Yet  if,  as  holy  men  have  said. 

There  lie  beyond  that  dreary  bourne 
Some  region  where  the  faithful  dead 
Etei  naUy  forget  to  mourn  ; 

Welcome  the  scoff,  the  sword,  the  chain. 

The  hiirning  wild,  the  black  abyss, — 

1  shrink  not  from  the  path  of  pain. 

Which  eiideth  in  a  world  like  this. 

But,  oh  !  if  all  that  nerves  us  here, 

When  grief  assails  and  sorrow  stings. 

Exist  hut  in  the  shadowy  sphere 
Of  Fancy's  w'eak  imaginings; 

If  hopes,  though  cherish’d  long  and  deep, 

Be  cold  and  baseless  mockeries ;  * 

Then  welcome  that  eternal  sleep, 

Which  knoweth  not  of  dreams  like  these. 

“  Yet,  hush  !  thou  troubled  heart  I  he  still ;  ^ 

Renounce  thy  vain  philosophy  ; — 

Like  inoi'iiing  on  the  misty  hill. 

The  light  of  Truth  will  break  on  thee. 

Go— search  the  prophet’s  deathless  page— 

Go — question  thou  the  radiant  sky. 

And  learn  from  them,  mistaken  sage  ! 

The  glorious  words — ‘  Thou  shaJt  not  die  !’  ” 

From  the  miscellaneous  poems  we  take  one,  which  \vc 
consider  more  spirited  than  any  of  the  rest  : 

TO  A  TYRANT. 

“  Thou  faithless  contemner  of  com|>act  and  vow. 

Shall  the  wreath  of  the  minstrel  encircle  thy  brow  ? 

Shall  he  cuuie,  like  the  morn,  with  the  day-spring  of  lame, 
To  ennoble  thy  meanness  and  hallow  thy  shame? 

No — the  banner  may  gloomily  ivave  on  thy  ivall, 

The  proud  afid  the  lovely  may  bend  in  thy  hall, 
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The  tribes  of  the  fearless  may  rush  to  the  field, 

Where  the  folds  of  thy  standard  are  brightly  reveal’d; 

But  the  song  of  the  bard  is  unpurchaseil  and  free, 

Aud  his  chords  shall  be  voiceless,  Destroyer !  for  thee. 

tt  Away  !— for  thy  laurels  are  blighted  and  red. 

All  the  bloom  which  they  brought  from  the  forest  hath 
fled 

They  are  sear’d  with  the  curse  of  the  chainless  and  brave, 
They  are  soil’d  with  the  touch  of  the  dastard  and  slave . 
Thy  spirit  is  dark  as  the  waste  of  the  tomb, 

>Vhcn  the  midnight  bad  wrapp’d  it  in  tempest  and  gloom, — 
Thou  hast  look’d  on  the  orphan  with  vengeance  and  hate. 
And  the  prayer  of  the  weak  hath  been  spurn’d  at  thy  gate  ; 
Thou  hast  frown’d  on  the  lowly,  and  warr’d  with  the  free : 
Oo-^the  wreath  of  renown  must  not  blossom  for  thee.” 

Mr  Lyons  must  be  contented  with  the  praise  contained 
in  the  first  words  of  his  motto  on  the  title-page — “  sunt 
et  mihi  carmina;”  he  may  safely  add^  “nc^^ue  adhuc 
Varo  videor.” 


Voyages  and  Discoveries  of  the  Companions  of  Columbus. 

By  Washington  Irving.  {Being  the  Family  Library y 

No,  Loudon.  John  Murray.  1831. 

We  are  here  presented  with  a  good  addition  to  Mr 
Irving’s  Life  of  Columbus.  None  of  the  disciples  of  that 
great  man  achieved  discoveries  equal  to  his,  and  many  of 
them  were  actuated  by  motives  more  questionable  than 
the  desire  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  globe  on  which 
we  live.  To  secure  the  first  fruits  of  the  pearl  fisheries 
of  Paria  and  Cubaga,  or  to  explore  the  coast  of  Veragua, 
which  Columbus  had  represented  as  the  A  urea  Cherso- 
iiesus  of  the  ancients,  contented  the  ambition  of  many  of 
his  immediate  followers.  Some  there  were,  however, 
who  did  more  ;  especially  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  whose 
discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  forms  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  striking  incidents  in  the  history  of  the 
New  World  ;  and  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  the  conqueror 
of  Porto  Rico,  and  discoverer  of  Florida.  Of  all  the 
captains  and  admirals  sent  out  by  Spain  to  follow  up 
what  Columbus  had  begun,  Vasco  Nunez  is  our  favourite; 
and  there  are  points  in  his  history,  that  make  us  pause 
with  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  daring  spirit  of  the 
man  who  surmounted,  by  his  courage  and  perseverance, 
so  many  appalling  difficulties  ;  not  the  least  of  which  was 
the  piecemeal  transportation  across  the  then  untraversed 
mountains  of  Darien,  of  the  first  Fmropean  ships  that 
ploughed  the  waves  of  the  Pacific.  Nunez  was  a  follower 
worthy  of  Columbus.  The  most  interesting  chapter  in 
the  whole  of  the  volume  before  us,  is  that  which  describes 
his 


DISCOVERY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

f  The  day  had  scjircely  dawned,  when  Vasco  Nunez  and 
his  followers  set  forth  from  the  Indian  village,  and  began 
to  climb  the  height.  It  was  a  severe  and  rugged  toil  for 
men  so  wayworn ;  but  they  were  filled  with  new  ardour, 
at  the  idea  of  the  triumphant  scene  that  was  so  soon  to  re¬ 
pay  them  for  all  their  hardships. 

“  About  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  they  emerged  from 
the  thick  forests  through  which  they  had  hitherto  struggled, 
and  arrived  at  a  lofty  and  airy  region  of  the  mountain. 
1  he  bald  summit  alone  remained  to  be  ascended ;  and  their 
guides  pointed  to  a  modemte  eminence,  from  which  they 
aaid  the  southern  sea  ^vas  visible. 

“  Upon  this,  Vasco  Nunez  commanded  his  followers  to 
halt,  and  that  no  man  should  stir  from  his  place.  Then, 
With  a  palpitating  heart,  he  ascended  alone  the  bare  moun¬ 
tain  top.  On  reaching  the  summit,  the  long-desired  pros¬ 
pect  bui* *st  upon  his  view.  It  was  as  if  a  new  world  were 
niitblded  to  him,  separated  from  all  hitherto  known  by  this 
mighty  barrier  of  mountains.  Below  him  extended  a  vast 
Chaus  of  rock  and  forest,  and  green  savannas  and  meander- 
streams,  while  at  a  distarice  the  waters  of  the  promised 
glittered  in  the  morning  sun. 

“  At  this  glorious  prospect,  Vasco  Nunez  sank  upon  his 
^uees,  and  poured  out  thanks  to  God  for  being  the  first 
uropean  to  whom  it  was  given  to  make  that  great  disco- 
a  called  his  people  to  ascend  :  ‘  Beh<dd,  my 

fiends,*  said  he,  ‘  that  glorious  sight,  which  wc  have  so 
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much  desired!  Let  us  give  thanks  to  God,  that  he  has 
granted  us  this  great  honour  and  advantage.  Let  us  pray 
to  him  to  guide  and  aid  us  to  conquer  the  sea  and  land 
which  we  have  discovered,  and  which  Christian  has  never 
entered  to  prwich  the  holy  do(!trine  of  the  Evangelists.  As 
to  yourselves,  be  as  you  have  hitherto  been,  faithful  and 
true  to  me,  and,  by  the  favour  of  Christ,  you  will  become 
the  richest  Spaniards  that  have  ever  come  to  the  Indies ; 
you  will  render  the  greatest  services  to  your  king  that  ever 
vassal  rendered  to  his  lord  ;  and  you  will  have  the  eternal 
glory  and  advantage  of  all  that  is  here  discovered,  conquer¬ 
ed,  and  converted  to  our  h(dy  Catholic  faith.’ 

“  The  Spaniards  answered  this  speech,  by  embracing  Vasco 
Nunez,  and  promising  to  follow  him  to  death.  Among 
them  was  a  priest,  named  Andres  de  Vara,  who  lifted  up 
his  voice  and  chanted  Te  Beam  laudamus — the  usual  an¬ 
them  of  Spanish  di8€X)verer8.  The  rest,  kneeling  down, 
joined  in  the  strain  with  pious  enthusiasm  and  tears  of  joy; 
and  never  did  a  more  sincere  oblation  rise  to  the  Deity  from 
a  sanctified  altar,  than  from  that  wild  mountain  summit. 
It  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  sublime  discoveries  that 
had  yet  been  made  in  the  New  World,  and  must  have  open¬ 
ed  a  boundless  field  of  conjecture  to  the  wondering  Spa¬ 
niards.  The  imagination  delights  to  picture  forth  the 
splendid  confusion  of  their  thoughts.  Was  this  the  great 
Indian  ocean,  studded  with  precious  islands,  abounding  in 
gold,  in  gems,  and  spices,  and  bonlered  by  the  gorgeous 
cities  and  wealthy  marts  of  the  East?  or  was  it  some 
lonely  sea,  locked  up  in  the  embraces  of  savage,  uncultivated 
continents,  and  never  traversed  by  a  bark,  except  the  light 
pirogue  of  the  savage  ?  The  latter  could  hardly  be  the  case, 
for  the  natives  had  told  the  Spaniards  of  golden  realms,  and 
populous,  and  powerful,  and  luxurious  nations,  upon  its 
shores.  Perhaps  it  might  be  bordered  by  various  peoples, 
civilized,  in  fact,  though  diiTering  from  Europe  in  tnelr 
civilisation ;  who  might  have  peculiar  laws  and  customs, 
and  arts  and  sciences ;  who  might  form,  as  it  were,  a  world 
of  their  own,  intercommuning  by  this  mighty  sea,  and  carry¬ 
ing  on  commerce  between  their  own  islands  and  continents, 
but  who  might  exist  in  total  ignorance  and  independence 
of  the  other  hemisphere. 

Such  may  naturally  have  been  the  ideas  suggested  by 
the  sight  of  this  unknown  ocA'an.  It  was  the  prevalent  be¬ 
lief  of  the  Spaniards,  however,  that  they  w^ere  the  first 
Christians  who  had  made  the  discovery.  Vasco  Nunez, 
therefore,  called  upon  all  present  to  witness  that  he  took 
possession  of  that  sea,  its  islands,  and  surrounding  lands, 
in  the  name  of  the  sovereigns  of  Castile ;  and  the  notary  of 
the  expedition  made  a  testimonial  of  the  same,  to  which  all 
present,  to  the  number  of  sixty-seven  men,  signed  their 
names.  He  then  caused  a  fair  and  tall  tree  to  be  cut  down, 
and  wrought  into  a  cross,  which  was  elevated  on  the  spot 
from  whence  he  had  first  beheld  the  sea.  A  mound  of 
stones  was  likewise  piled  up,  to  serve  as  a  monument ;  and 
the  names  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns  were  carved  on  the 
neighbouring  trees.  The  Indians  beheld  all  these  ceremo¬ 
nials  and  rejoicings  in  silent  wonder ;  and  while  they  aided 
to  erect  the  cross  and  pile  up  the  mound  of  stones,  marvel¬ 
led  exceedingly  at  the  meaning  of  these  monument^  little 
thinking  that  they  marked  the  subjugation  of  their  land. 

“  The  memorable  event  here  recorded  took  place  on  the 
26th  of  September,  1513.” 

The  subsequent  fate  of  poor  Nunez  was  most  melan¬ 
choly,  and,  as  his  biographer  observes,  **  might  furnish  a 
theme  of  wonderful  interest  for  a  poem  or  a  drama.” 
On  the  whole,  Washington  Irving  has  done  well  in  res¬ 
cuing  from  oblivion,  and  introducing  to  the  acquaintance 
of  the  English  reader,  the  names  and  fortunes  of  many 
enterprising  adventurers,  who  were  fast  passing  into  ne¬ 
glect,  with  the  ancient  Spanish  chroniclers  who  tell  their 
eventful  stories. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


A  LEGEND  OF  THE  PYRENEES. 

By  the  Author  of^^  An  Autumn  in  Italy.''* 

Whoever  has  visited  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the 
Pyrenees,  must  allow  that  the  epithet  of  la  belle  France^ 
which  our  lively  neighbours,  with  characteristic  national 

*  CoDsUble’i  MuccUany,  VoL  38. 
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vanity,  bestow  on  their  native  land,  though  not  applicable 
to  it  as  a  whole,  justly  appertains  to  a  part. 

Bagneres,  situated  in  one  of  the  finest  valleys  of  the 
.Upper  Pyrenees,  is  resorted  to,  chiefly  in  the  autumn, 
from  Barreges  and  Cauterets,  famed  for  the  marvellous 
properties  of  their  mineral  waters.  Many  inhabitants  of 
crowded  cities  derive  enjoyment  at  these  pleasing  retreats, 
in  the  stillness  and  tranquil  grandeur  of  the  beautiful 
valley  of  Campaus,  classically  termed  the  Vale  of  Tempo, 
where  they  inhale  the  invigorating  breezes  from  the  Pic 
du  Midi,  or  contemplate  the  glittering  summits  of  the 
wild  mountain  scenery,  dark  pine  forests,  and  sublime 
cascades.  A  more  distant  ride  is  the  fertile  valley  of 
Ossun,  its  verdant  meadows  watered  by  the  Gave,  and 
varied  by  a  succession  of  stately  chateaux  and  massy  grey 
ruins,  overshadowed  by  ei^tensive  woods;  every  baronial 
castle  having  its  legend,  like  those  on  the  banks  of  the 
Khine,  and  “  the  dark-rolling  Danube.” 

I  remember,  some  years  ago,  in  the  month  of  October, 
taking  an  excursion,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  and  at¬ 
tended  by  a  guide,  to  the  Breche  de  Roland,  and  the  ma¬ 
jestic  amphitheatre  of  rocks,  which  forms  the  bold  natural 
barrier  that  separates  France  from  Spain.  We  were 
'overtaken  by  one  of  those  violent  storms  so  common  in 
that  wild  romantic  region,  where  only  deep  ravines  and 
frightful  precipices  are  seen  on  every  side.  We  entered 
a  village  church,  as  much  for  the  sake  of  shelter— for  we 
were  neither  armed  with  patience  nor  umbrellas — as  to 
see  the  skulls  of  half-a-dozen  Templars,  which  have 
ornamented  an  equal  number  of  niches  in  it  ever  since 
the  feudal  ages,  when  the  entire  surrounding  district 
belonged  to  the  knights  of  that  powerful  and  licentious 
^  order.  Being  little  skilled  in  the  science  of  phrenology, 
our  examination  of  the  crania  was  soon  over; — not  so  the 
rain,  which  fell  in  torrents ;  and  never  were  two  unlucky 
wights  more  completely  saturated  than  we  were,  before 
we  reached  the  miserable  auberge  at  Cavern ie,  worse 
than  Horace’s  “  Ilospitio  modico.”  We  found  a  party  of 
swarthy  Spanish  contrabandistas  already  in  possession, 
some  of  whom  were  smoking  cigars  by  the  kitchen  fire,  and 
others  were  busy  unloading  their  mules.  Ascertaining  that 
their  cargo  consisted  of  grapes,  we  soon  became  purchasers, 
and  they  proved  the  most  delicious  I  ever  tasted.  It 
must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  the  brawny  Arragonese 
seemed  as  little  regardless  about  the  price  of  the  osten¬ 
sible  objects  of  their  traffic  as  we  did — the  real  one  being 
of  a  much  more  hazardous  nature,  which  they  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  smuggle  across  the  mountain  passes. 

During  six-and-thirty  hours  of  mist  and  perpetual 
rain,  without  a  gleam  of  sunshine  to  enliven  us,  my 
companion  and  I,  having  exhausted  every  topic  of  con¬ 
versation,  were  beginning  to  give  Avay  to  the  English 
malady  of  ninuij  Anglice,  blue  devils,  when  we  were 
aroused  by  the  chattering  of  a  loquacious  Frenchwoman, 
the  mother  of  our  host,  who,  with  all  the  garrulity  of  age, 
told  us  an  interminable  story  about  Madame  la  Dauphine 
and  her  suite,  who  had  honoured  this  same  auberge  with 
a  compulsory  residence  of  a  day  the  preceding  summer, 
assuring  us  that  we  had  the  felicity  of  inhabiting  the 
identical  room  where  that  illustrious  lady  had  slept  on 
that  ever-memorable  occasion.  Being  desirous  of  ob¬ 
taining  some  local  information,  1  discovered  that  the  old 
dame  was  versed  in  legendary  lore,  and  as  she  seemed 
too  happy  to  secure  a  couple  of  willing  listeners,  we  were 
favoured  with  the  fidlowing  tradition,  which  she  related 
with  .much  circumlocution  : — 

“  When  you  piissed  through  the  valley  of  Ossun,”  said 
the  old  lady,  “  you  must  have  remarked  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  the  same  name,  for  they  have  ever  been 
distinguished  from  their  neighbours  by  the  singularity  of 
their  dress,  manners,  and  language.  The  chateau  which 
crowns  the  summit  of  a  hill  on  the  left,  coming  from 
Pau,  formerly  belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  Benac, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Bearn,  allied  by  marriage  to 
the  illustrious  houses  of  Noailies  and  Elbeuf :  the  pic¬ 


turesque  ruin  on  the  pinnacle  of  an  eminence  on  the 
right,  is  called  La  Tour  des  Angles,  once  the  residence  of 
the  barons  of  that  title. 

“  'When  the  crusade,  which  proved  fatal  to  St  Louis 
and  to  so  many  gallant  knights,  was  about  to  leave  the 
shores  of  France  for  the  Holy  Land,  the  Marquis  of 
Benac,  who  had  been  only  a  few  months  married  to  a 
young  and  beautiful  lady,  thought  that  his  religion  and 
his  honour  imposed  on  him  the  sacred  duty  of  participa¬ 
ting  in  the  glorious  perils  of  the  East,  notwithstanding 
his  previously  well-earned  military  fame,  and  recent  nup¬ 
tials.  The  Marquis  told  his  fair  spouse,  when  about  to 
set  off  for  Palestine,  that  if  she  received  no  tidings  of  him 
for  seven  years,  she  might  avail  herself  of  the  privilege  of 
marrying  again,  on  condition  that  the  young  and  hand¬ 
some  Baron  des  Angles — already  too  much  esteemed  by 
the  Marchioness,  to  be  viewed  with  a  very  friendly  eye  by 
her  husband — was  not  selected  in  his  place.  The  lady 
not  only  promised  never  to  renew  her  marriage  vows,  but 
even  added,  that  if  she  should  be  induced  to  alter  her  in¬ 
tention,  the  Seigneur  des  Angles  would  certainly  not  be 
the  happy  man  of  her  choice.  Thus  re-assured,  the  brave 
knight  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  lovely  companion, 
who  had  scarcely  wiped  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  when 
she  forgot  her  promise  ;  and  the  Baron’s  visits  became 
rather  too  frequent  at  the  castle. 

“  In  the  meantime,  the  valiant  crusader,  more  favour¬ 
ed  by  Mars  than  Venus,  distinguished  himself  in  many 
battles  against  the  infidels,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
taken  prisoner  at  Damietta,  and  his  glorious  career  was 
closed  by  a  long  captivity.  Seven  years  thus  elapsed,  and 
the  Marchioness,  either  forgetting,  or  wishing  to  forget, 
the  injunctions  of  her  absent  lord,  prepared  to  give  her 
hand  to  his  rival ;  but  an  extraordinary  incident  occurred, 
which  raised  an  unlooked-for  obstacle  to  their  happiness. 

“  The  Devil,  who  never  sleeps,  appeared  to  the  warrior 
in  his  dungeon,  announcing  the  agreeable  intelligence  of 
the  projected  union  ;  adding,  however,  a  tempting  pro¬ 
posal,  to  transport  the  Mtirquis  to  his  own  castle  before 
the  consummation  of  the  marriage,  on  the  trifling  condi¬ 
tion  of  obtaining  (by  voluntary  cession)  control  over  his 
soul. 

‘  My  soul,’  exclaimed  the  Christian  knight,  ‘  belongs 
to  God  !’ 

‘  Your  heart,  then  ?’ 

‘  That  belongs  to  my  king  and  country ;  but  I  will 
give  you  my  supper,  which  is  now  before  me  untouched.’ 

“  The  Marquis’s  Satanic  ally  consented,  placed  him  on 
his  black  shoulders,  and  darted  off  through  the  air,  at  a 
quicker  rate  than  ever  Mercury  carried  the  messages  of 
Jupiter. 

“  Our  two  lovers,  equally  anxious  to  have  the  ceremony 
performed,  had  prepared  a  splendid  banquet,  and  invited 
many  guests  for  the  occasion,  the  most  important  of  whom 
was  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes,  who  had  already  arrived,  and 
was  proceeding  to  the  chapel,  in  order  to  bestow  the 
Episcopal  sanction,  when  the  Syrian  w'arrior  was  set 
down  from  his  aerial  voyage  at  the  door  of  his  own  castle. 
But  such  4vas  the  length  of  his  beard,  disfigured  features, 
and  altered  appearance,  from  suffering  and  imprisonment, 
that  even  the  menials  in  the  hall  repulsed  their  old  mas¬ 
ter.  He  insisted,  how’ever,  on  being  brought  before  his 
faithless  wife,  and  succeeded  just  before  her  wishes  were 
crowned  at  the  altar. 

‘  Madam,’  he  said,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  ‘  here  is  one 
half  of  your  wedding-ring  ;  have  you  preserved  the 
other  ?* 

“  Upon  this  the  Marquis  was  instantly  recognised  by 
all ;  his  old  dog  died  at  his  feet,  and  his  steed  neighed  in  the 
stable.  The  bishop,  whose  services  were  thus  rendered 
unnecessary,  mounted  his  mule  and  rode  off.  The  baron 
made  an  unceremonious  retreat,  forgetting  in  his  hurry 
to  congratulate  the  unwelcome  guest  on  his  si*fe  return 
from  the  wars.  But  no  one  enjoyed  the  festive  hoard 
more  than  the  crusader,  particularly  as  he  was  conscious 
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the  feast  had  not  been  destined  for  him ;  and,  in  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  his  generosity,  he  threw  a  flask  of  old  vilandric 
over  his  shoulder  to  his  cloven-footed  assistant,  to  wash 
down  the  supper  he  had  left  for  him  in  the  dungeon  at 

“  You  may  believe  this  or  not  as  you  please,”  said  our 
Gavernie  hostess,  observing  an  incredulous  smile  on  our 
countenances,  “but  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  actually 
seen  the  Marquis  de  Benac’s  helmet  and  spurs  in  the 
mairie  of  Tarbes,  where  they  remain  to  this  day,  for  the 
brave  Marquis’ deposited  them  himself  in  the  church  of 
the  Cordeliers  of  that  town,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy 
Land.”  So  convincing  a  proof  of  her  veracity,  of  course, 
dispelled  all  doubt  from  our  minds  on  the  subject. 


NEWS  OF  THE  FIXE  ARTS. 

\Ye  have  seen  a  good  many  of  the  paintings  preparing 
for  the  Exhibition  of  the  Scottish  Academy,  and  would 
have  no  fear  of  its  being  more  than  usually  brilliant,  but 
for  one  circumstance.  We  do  not  know  who  are  at  pre¬ 
sent  the  members  of  the  hanging  committee,  but  we  know 
that  those  of  last  year  discharged  their  duty  in  a  bungling 
and  inefficient  manner.  There  were  many  excellent  paint¬ 
ings  in  the  Exhibition,  which,  from  the  manner  they  were 
hung,  were  entirely  without  effect ;  and  we  remember 
more  than  one  instance  in  which  individuals  whom  we 
know  to  possess  a  just  and  delicate  sensibility  to  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  art,  left  the  rooms  under  the  impression  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  good  picture  in  them.  Another  misfor¬ 
tune  of  last  year’s  exhibition  was  the  quantity  of  trash 
admitted,  lowering  its  character,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
over-crowding  the  walls.  As,  however,  we  are  not  certain 
whether  the  power  of  admission  and  rejection  rests  in  the 
same  committee  to  whom  are  intrusted  the  care  of  hang¬ 
ing  the  pictures,  and  as  we  are  unwilling  to  attribute  un¬ 
deserved  blame,  we  pass  over  this  subject  at  present.  Our 
object  is  to  impress  upon  the  hanging  committee  of  this 
year,  the  importance  of  their  duties,  and  their  heavy  re¬ 
sponsibility.  It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  none 
but  an  artist  can  know  what  pictures  may  be  safely  hung 
near  each  other,  and  that  suspicions,  not  always  unjus¬ 
tified,  necessarily  attach  to  one  who  is  himself  an  exhibi¬ 
tor.  We  do  not  revert  to  the  past,  but  if  we  find  such 
pictures  as  those  which  we  have  seen  in  the  ateliers  of 
Simpson,  I^auder,  Gordon,  and  Thomson,  (we  hope, 
though  we  are  not  certain,  that  the  last  will  exhibit,)  hung 
so  as  not  to  tell  in  the  exhibition,  we  propose  to  speak 
out,  and  that  seriously. 

The  system  recently  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
is  liberal  and  praiseworthy.  Besides  being,  as  formerly, 
open  for  two  hours  in  the  evening  to  the  students,  the 
public  are  now  admitted  three  days  in  every  week  by  an 
order,  which  may  be  procured  at  the  Board’s  office.  No. 
81,  George  Street.  Artists  are  admitted  to  draw  from 
the  casts  every  Friday,  upon  procuring  a  season  ticket 
from  the  Secretary,  Mr  Skene  of  Rubislaw.  The  Insti¬ 
tution  has  also  thrown  open  its  library  of  engravings  to 
the  inspection  of  the  public.  We  rejoice  to  see  such  un¬ 
equivocal  proofs  of  the  awakening  of  a  liberal  spirit ;  and 
It  is  in  no  captious  mood,  but  solely  from  our  anxiety  to 
purge  away  every  taint  of  the  old  leaven,  that  we  advert 
to  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  Directors  have  been  heard  to 
complain,  that,  now  the  gallery  was  opened,  the  artists 
did  not  attend.  This  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  for  a  very 
simple  reason — that  sufficient  pains  were  not  taken  to 
announce  the  change  in  the  Board’s  management  of  its 
gallery.  And  even  though  it  had  been  made  more  gene¬ 
rally  known,  we  were  quite  prepared  to  expect  that  some 
time  must  elapse  before  the  majority  of  our  artists  be¬ 
came  aware  of  the  full  worth  of  the  boon  that  has  been 
conferred  upon  them.  Those  who  set  themselves  up  to 
foster  infant  art  and  science,  must  not  be  testy  because 
they  make  slow  progress. 

The  exhibition  of  ancient  paintings  in  the  building  on 
the  Mound,  is  only  delayed  on  account  of  some  expected 


works,  which  have  not  yet  arrived  ;  but  it  will  open 
immediately.  The  catalogue,  which  we  have  seen,  pro¬ 
mises  highly.  There  are  in  all  twenty-nine  pictures, 
mostly  by  eminent  masters,  among  whom  are  Vandyke, 
Titian,  Paris  Bordone,  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  Woovermans, 
Gaspar  Poussin,  Tintoretto,  Michael  Angelo,  Carravjigio, 
and  Georgione.  All  the  paintings  have  been  purchased 
by  the  Institution,  and  are  to  form  the  commencement 
of  a  national  public  Gallery.  In  reference  to  the  Royal 
Institution,  we  may  further  remark,  that  it  was  with  sin¬ 
cere  pleasure  we  lately  learned  that  Mr  Francis  Grant 
had  been  chosen  a  director.  An  artist  himself,  he  may 
be  of  vital  use  in  teaching  that  body  what  they  owe  to 
artists.  We  should  like  to  see  more  artists  amongst 
them  ;  and,  in  particular,  we  cannot  fancy  why  the  Rev. 
Mr  Thomson  has  not  long  ago  been  elected.  Such  an 
office  is  certainly  as  compatible  with  the  clerical  charac¬ 
ter  as  those  of  president  of  a  curling-club,  or  judge  at  a 
cattle-show,— offices  which  we  know  to  be  most  ably  and 
efficiently  filled  by  some  of  his  professional  brethren. 


TA  ZnOPAAHN, 

OR  MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES  OF  ANTIQUITY,  APOTHEGMS, 
CUSTOMS,  ANECDOTES,  &C. 

By  William  Tennant. 

I  HAVE  not  heard  of  a  more  ingenious  argument  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  exercise  of  unanimity  and  good  agreement, 
than  that  made  use  of  by  the  pinguid  orator  of  Byzantium 
among  his  divided  fellow-citizens.  The  forum  of  By¬ 
zantium  was  raging  with  faction  ;  the  good-humoured 
orator  ascended  the  tribune,  and  addressed  the  people  in 
the  following  strain:— “  Fellow-citizens,  ye  behold  how 
fat  I  am  !” — looking  down  upon  his  sleek,  capon-lined 
rotundity  of  abdomen;  “yet  fat  as  I  am,”  continued  he, 
“  my  wife  is  still  fatter ;  nevertheless,  fat  though  we 
both  be,  we  both  sleep  in  one  bed,  and  that  merely  because 
we  agree  ;  were  we  to  dilFer,  the  whole  house  could  not 
contain  us !” 

One  of  the  most  extravagant  and  unseemly  entertain¬ 
ments  introduced  after  dinner  for  the  amusement  of 
guests,  was  that  practised  at  the  court  of  a  certain  king 
of  Thrace,  and  recorded  by  an  old  Greek  writer.  The 
Greeks,  it  is  true,  had  odd  enough  amusements  after 
dining;  such  as  the  performances  of  quacks,  and  miracle- 
men,  who  swallowed  and  vomited  fire,  and  danced  on 
their  heads  upon  the  points  of  poniards  and  scimitars. 
But  the  Thracian  amusement  possesses  more  originality 
and  extravagance.  It  was  called  The  Game  of  Ilanyiny. 
They  attached  a  strong  cord  with  a  noose  to  the  top  of 
the  chamber-ceiling.  Into  this  noose  one  of  the  guests, 
alternately  as  his  turn  came,  or  by  lot  as  his  chance  fell, 
thrust  his  head,  supporting  his  feet  at  the  same  time  on  a 
large  voluble  stone,  set  for  the  purpose  of  his  elevation  ;  he 
held,  at  the  same  time,  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand, 
ready  for  the  terrible  exigence.  When  his  head  was 
adjusted  into  the  noose,  another  of  the  guests  approsiched 
and  kicked  from  under  him  the  voluble  stone,  so  that  his 
body  was  left  to  swing  suspended  on  the  cord.  If  he 
hail  sufficient  presence  of  mind,  and  steadiness  of  nerve, 
during  this  suspension,  he  cut  the  cord  and  saved  him- 
sell  ;  if  he  could  not  do  so,  he  was  allowed  to  swing  on 
and  agitate  himself  to  death — the  company  all  the  while 
enjoying  with  laughter  his  convulsions  and  strainings  to 
extricate  himself. — Barbarous  and  unnatural  as  such  an 
entertainment  may  be  deemed  in  our  modern  conceptions, 
it  is  nevertheless  in  accordance  with  the  manners  of  the 
barbarians  who  practised  it ;  but  how  shall  we  apologize 
for  that  polished  people,  our  so  much-admired  Romans, 
whose  young  noblemen,  after  their  bacchanalian  dinners, 
were  at  times  wont  to  introduce  a  pair  or  two  of  gladia¬ 
tors,  who  fought  in  their  presence  till  one  of  two  of  the 
parties  fell  gasping  in  blood  at  their  feet,  while  bursts 
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of  applause  broke  from  the  admiring  revellers  ?  A  Ro¬ 
man  consul  was  once,  while  at  a  banquet  in  Gaul,  entreated 
by  his  mistress  to  permit  her  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  a 
human  being  beheaded  ;  he  ordered  a  criminal  to  be  led 
into  the  dining-room  where  they  sat,  and,  before  the  eyes 
of  both,  as  they  reclined  at  table,  the  miserable  unfortu¬ 
nate  was  beheaded  !  Such  were  some  of  the  fellow- 
eountrymen  of  the  accomplished  Cicero,  Antoninus,  and 
Seneca. 

It  Is  remarkable  that  iheliking  for  fish  seems  to  be  the 
predominant  characteristic  of  every  people  as  it  increases 
In  opulence,  and  refines  in  luxurious  enjoyments.  Poor 
people  are  generally  not  very  fond  of  fish.  The  ancient 
Greeks,  like  our  lowest  Scottish  country  people,  had  rather 
a  dislike  of  fish  ;  they  never  ate  them  except  when  com¬ 
pelled  by  necessity.  Homer,  who  is  very  minute  in  his 
enumeration  of  the  heroic  dishes,  excludes  them  from  the 
tables  of  Agamemnon  and  Achilles.  In  later  times,  the 
Greeks  became  so  excessively  fond  of  fish,  that  their 
word  o+ft/viov — ^bich  expresses  nearly  the  meaning  of 
our  Scottish  word  kitchen — denotes  fish  principally,  as 
that  meat  which,  above  all  others,  was  preferred  for 
being  eaten  with  bread.  The  seas  and  shores  of  Greece 
and  the  islands  were  ransacked  for  the  most  delicate  fish, 
and  exorbitant  prices  were  paid  for  them  by  the  city 
epicures.  The  fishmongers  of  Athens  were,  to  judge  of 
them  from  description,  a  most  opulent  and  powerful 
body ;  they  were  classed  with  the  bankers  of  the  city, 
and  were  alike  unpopular,  alike  unmercifully  lashed  by 
the  dramatic  poets  of  Athens.  There  was  a  strange  law 
at  Corinth,  one  of  the  wealthiest,  as  it  w.'is  the  most 
oemmercial  city,  of  Greece,  that  if  any  stranger  appearing 
among  them  seemed  to  live  too  luxuriously,  and  was  seen 
too  frequently  at  the  market-place  purchasing  high-priced 
fishf  he  was  questioned  by  the  magistrates  as  to  his  means 
of  being  able  to  maintain  his  table  so  expensively  ;  if  he 
showed  the  means  of  dtu ng  so,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  ; 
if  he  could  not  exhibit  his  pecuniary  capabilities,  and 
persisted  to  purchase  dear  fish,  he  was  consigned  to  the 
city  executioner. — So  fond  were  the  Athenians  of  fish, 
and  so  nice  about  the  best  modes  of  pickling  or  preserving 
them,  that  they  presented  with  the  right  of  citizenship 
the  two  sons  of  one  Chwriphilus,  merely  because  their 
father  had  invented  a  new  sauce  for  scoml)ri,  or  mackarel ; 
whence  an  Athenian  wit,  on  seeing  the  two  youths  gal¬ 
loping  about  the  streets  in  their  new  equestrian  dignity, 
denominated  them  The  two  Macharch  on  horseback, — 
The  rage  of  the  Roman  voluptuaries  for  delicate  fish  is 
well  known  ;  not  only  did  they  bring  them  from  the 
shores  of  Britain  and  the  farthest  islands,  but  they  en¬ 
deavoured  to  colonize  the  seas  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome  with  breeds'of  now  fish.  Octavius,  the  admiral 
of  the  Homan  fleet,’  brought  from  some  distant  sea  an 
immense  number  of  scari^  or  chars,  with  which  he  stocked 
and  peopled  the  ocean  between  Ostia  and  Campania,  as  a 
nursery  of  neW  scari.  What  success  befell  this  piscatory 
sort  of  colonisation  is  not  recorded. 

THE  FISII-DEVOUREK. 

From  the  Greek  of  Alexis* 

In  this  our  Athens  heretofore, 

’Twas  only  when  old  Boreas  keen,  / 

Or  south  winds  set  the  deeps  in  roar, 
lliat  not  a  fish  was  to  be  seen. 

But  now,  since  that  worst  wight  of  wights, 
IVoud-pursed  i’hayllus,  walks  our  town. 

Cursed  with  a  lust  of  fish,  he  lights 
A  third  storm  on  our  mai’kets  down. 

I 

And  for  his  kitchen  up  he  sweeps  | 

Mack'rel  and  mutton,  skute  and  scar,  I 


Each  fish  that  clings,  or  swims,  or  creeps, 
Leaving  the  fish-stalls  pick’d  and  bare. 

Why  nought  is  left,  except  perhaps 

Some  put-herbs  that  a  cow  would  slight, 
Round  which,  to  keep  our  hungry  chaps 
From  famine,  we  poor  fellows  fight. 

There  is  pretty  good  evidence  for  supposing  that  no  less 
a  person  than  Osiris,  the  great  God  of  Egypt,  was  the 
first  disiiUer  of  whisky  on  record.  For  the  Egyptians  had, 
from  time  almost  immemorial,  a  distillation  or  brewage 
from  barley,  called  by  the  Greeks  barley-wine,  not  infe¬ 
rior,  they  say,  in  flavour,  and  superior  in  strength,  to 
wine.  Allusion  is  made  to  this  liquor  in  several  passages 
of  ancient  writers.  The  poor  people  of  Egypt  drank  it 
instead  of  wine,  and  were  wont  to  intoxicate  themselves 
with  it,  just  as  our  poorer  people  do  with  wdiisky.  R 
seems  also  to  have  been  no  stranger  to  the  Hebrews ;  for 
reference  is  certainly  made  to  it  in  the  Old  Testament, 
under  the  name  of  “  strong  drink,”  stronger  than  wine, 
and  resorted  to  by  determined  drinkers  for  the  sake  of 
inebriation.  Among  the  Celtae  in  Spain  and  France, 
it  seems  to  have  been  common  as  a  substitute  for  wine ; 
Polybius  speaks  of  a  certain  Celtic  king  of  part  of  Iberia, 
or  Spain,  who  affected  great  court  pomp,  and  had  in  tlie 
middle  of  his  hall  golden  and  silver  bowls  full  of  this 
barley-wine,  of  wdiich  his  guests  and  courtiers  sipped  or 
quaffed  at  their  pleasure — a  custom  which,  it  is  said,  for 
many  a  century  prevailed  among  his  Celtic  descendants, 
the  reguli  of  our  Scottish  Highlands.  The  antiquity  of 
this  distillation  is  proved  by  the  Egyptian  tradition 
which  ascribed  its  invention  to  Osiris.  It  may  not  im¬ 
probably  be  supposed  that  the  Egyptians  communicated 
the  invention  to  the  Babylonians  and  Hebrews,  who 
transmitted  it  northwards  to  the  Thracians  and  Celtte 
of  Spain  and  Gaul,  who,  in  their  migrations  north-west¬ 
wards,  carried  it  along  with  them  into  Ireland  and  our 
Scottish  Highlands.  This  barley-wine  was  called  by  the 
Greeks  — (Q,u.  brew?) — which,  in  all  likelihood, 

was  its  Egyptian  or  Celtic  name.  Aristotle  entertained 
an  extraordinary  notion  of  this  potation.  Those  intoxi¬ 
cated  with  it,  he  says,  fall  on  the  back^part  of  t ! air  heads ; 
whereas  those  drunk  with  wine  fall  on  their faces  !  J ulian, 
the  emperor,  wrote  a  Greek  epigram  on  this  Celtic 
beverage,  wdiich  proves  in  what  estimation  it  was  held 
by  the  Greeks.  We  subjoin  an  attempted  translation  of 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  distillers  : 

Whence  art  thou,  thou  false  Bacchus,  fierce  and  hot? 

By  the  true  Bacchus  !  I  do  know  thee  not : 

He  smells  of  nectar;  thy  brain-burning  smell 
Is  not  of  flowers  of  heaven,  but  weeds  of  hell. 

The  lack-vine  Celts,  impoverish’d,  breech’d,  and  rude. 
From  prickly  barley-spikes  thy  bevenige  brew’d  ; 
Whence  I  should  style  thee — to  appraise  thee  right — 
Not  the  rich  blood  of  Bacchus  bounding  bright. 

But  the  thin  ichor  of  old  Ceres’  veins. 

Expressed  by  flames  from  hungry  barley-grains. 

Child  born  of  Vulcan’s  fire  to  burn  up  human  brains. 

Uevongrove^  Clackmannanshire^ 
iJeamber  18,  1830. 


ST  ANDREWS  AND  THE  NEW  GAZETTEER. 

A  Friend  to  St  Andrews”  requests  us  to  state,  that 
he  “  considers  it  as  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  into  con¬ 
troversy  with  Mr  R.  Chambers,  one  of  the  Editors  of  the 
New  Gazetteer  of  Scotland.  That  the  account  of  St 
Andrews,  given  in  that  work,  contains  errors  as  to  mat¬ 
ters  of  fact,  which  the  slightest  enquiry  might  have  pre¬ 
vented,  Mr  Chambers  does  not,  because  he  cannot,  deny ; 
thus  admitting  that,  in  what  is  the  proper  province  ol  a 
Gazetteer,  there  is  the  most  culpable  failure.  His  opinion 
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of  the  University  and  its  Membei*s — for  which  there  was 
certainly  in  this  publication  no  call — may  be  safely  left 
without  animadversion,  because  nothing  could  satisfy  the 
public  more  completely  that  it  is  given  in  ignorance  and 
in  anger,  than  that  article  of  the  Gazetteer,  and  the  letter 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Journal^  in  which 
that  opinion  is  stated,  and  attempted  to  be  defended.” 


literary  and  sciextific  societies  op 

EDINBURGH. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

Monday j  January  17,  1831. 

Professor  Russell  in  the  Chair. 

Professors  Hope,  Russell,  Chrislison,  Graham, 
and  Wallace;  Drs  Rorthwick,  Gordon,  Gregory,  Hib- 
bert,  Keith,  and  Maclagan  ;  Captain  Bosvvull,  R.N.  ; 
Sir  b.  Mylne,  Sir  A.  M.  M‘Kenzie,  Sir  John  Forbes ; 
Messrs  Robison,  Arnott,  Jardine,  Adie,  Witham,  Cay, 
Mentieth,  &c. 

A  PAPER  was  read  by  Professor  Wallace  on  the  Panto¬ 
graph,  an  instrument  calculated  to  reduce  curved  figures  to 
a  smaller  zone  of  proper  proportions.  After  giving  a  de¬ 
tailed  history  of  the  instrument,  which  was  invented  in 
1603,  the  Professor  showed  that  rough  diagrams  only  could 
be  taken  by  means  of  it,  and  described  the  improved  one 
invented  by  him,  which  he  calls  an  Eidograph,  by  which 
much  liner  and  more  accurate  reduced  copies  may  be  taken 
in  a  short  time.  The  instrument  was  exhibited  along  with 
some  plates  executed  with  it,  which  showed  that  it  might 
be  applied  to  very  delicate  delineations.  An  interesting 
communication  was  then  read  from  Arthur  Trevelyan, 
Esq.,  noticing,  that  during  the  cooling  of  rods  of  certain 
metals,  when  in  contact  with  masses  of  lead,  sounds,  re¬ 
sembling  those  of  an  jEolian  harp,  accompanied  by  a  tre¬ 
mulous  motion  of  the  rod,  were  produced.  The  sounds 
varied  with  the  length  of  the  metallic  bar,  its  degree  of 
heat,  and  the  metal  of  which  it  was  composed.  The  phe¬ 
nomena  are  very  singular,  and  greatly  attmcted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Society;  but  no  explanation  of  them  was 
offered. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


'■■■■■■  s— gaaagBBaBBai. 

Though  young  Achilles^  goddess-born  and  bright^ 

Looks  the  avenging  victor  of  the  fight, — 

Though  many  a  lineament  and  face  divine 
In  breathing  marble  round  thy  studio  shine,— 

And  though  that  nymph,  all  other  nymphs  above, 

Thy  Virgin  kneeling  at  the  shrine  of  Love, 

The  bosom  wakes  to  holiest  desire. 

And  speaks  like  music  from  a  poet's  lyre,— 

Still  press  thou  on,  new  triumphs  to  achieve ; 

Let  Fancy  round  thee  all  her  rainbows  weave. 

And,  glowing  into  life,  let  forms  refined 
Come  glittering  forth — the  mintage  of  thy  mind  ! 

Much  hast  thou  done, — much  is  there  yet  to  do ; 

Thou  tak’st  thy  place  among  the  nobler  few. 

Who  count  not  aught  perform'd,  if  aught  remains  ; 

O'er  thee  the  undying  thirst  of  genius  reigns— 

Genius  whose  labours  are  its  own  I’eward, 

Which  smiles  scarce  quicken, — frowns  can  ne'er  retard. 

And,  trust  me,  in  this  northern  land  of  ours. 

True  souls  there  are,  who  feel  art’s  magic  powers ; 

Not  to  the  gaping  crowd  are  these  address'd. 

Nor  always  prized  the  most  where  known  the  best. 

High  minds  demand  high  minds  to  judge  their  worth, 
Nor  judge  they  by  the  rule  of  South  or  North ; 

And  if,  with  sterling  strength  and  sense  endow'd. 

Old  Caledon  has  had  her  claims  allow'd 
To  mental  eminence  in  paths  which  try 
The  varying  natures  that  within  us  lie ; 

If,  in  divine  philosophy,  she  claims 

As  all  her  own  some  bright  unequal] 'd  names ; 

If  round  the  temple  of  the  muse  there  throng 
A  host  of  bards  who  to  her  hills  belong ; 

If  o’er  the  fields  of  science  she  has  sent 
Men  who  have  cull'd  rich  gjirlands  as  they  went,— 
Believe  me,  she  has  sons  with  hearts  to  prize 
The  deep  calm  beauty  that  in  sculpture  lies— 

Hearts  which,  once  moved,  remain  not  cold  and  tame. 
But  whose  quick  throbs  are  the  best  part  of  fame  ! 

These  hearts  are  thine ;  and  ’tis  delight  to  know. 

That  where  thou  goest  they  with  thee  will  go. 

Proud  is  thy  country,  and  be  thou,  too,  proud 
Of  her,  for  she  doth  stand  thy  friend  avow’d  ; 

'  She  lays  her  hand  upon  thee,  and  among 
;  The  wide  world's  mazes  she  will  watch  thee'  long, 

I  Nor  brook  to  see  thee  pine  ’neath  cold  neglect  and  wrong* 


EPISTLE  TO  LAURENCE  MACDONALD,  ESQ. 

ON  HIS  APPROACHING  DEPARTURE  FROM  SCOTLAND. 

By  Henry  G.  BeU. 

Laurence  !  with  whom,  in  many  a  pleasant  hour. 
When  kindred  feelings  o'er  our  hearts  had  power. 

High  converse  I  have  held,  on  themes  which  lent 
To  natural  thoughts  a  grace  and  ornament, 

And  ever  in  thy  words  was  sure  to  find 
Traits  of  a  gentle  and  a  noble  mind,— 

My  wishes  follow  thee,  and  bid  Heaven  speed 
The  lofty  hopes  thy  onward  steps  that  lead  ! 

A  wider  field  thy  free-born  genius  claims ; 

High  is  thy  art,  and  high  should  be  its  aims. 

^et  not,  O  !  not  to  any  spot  of  earth 

Are  chain'd  bright  thoughts,  that  from  the  soul  take  birth. 

And  shape  themselves  in  marble,  and  become 

Forms  that  the  gazer  looks  on,  and  is  dumb ; 

They  are  the  common  birthright  of  mankind. 

The  rich  donation  of  a  golden  mind. 

In  whose  far  depths  a  wealth  of  fancy  lies. 

Might  well  outweigh  a  thousand  argosies ! 

Proceed,  my  friend,  pursue  thy  own  career,— 

Fresh  laurels  wait  thee  with  each  coming  year ; 

And  though  thy  Ajax  in  fierce  beauty  stands. 

The  earliest  triumph  of  thy  plastic  hands,— 


My  friend,  farewell !  Perchance  these  parting  lines 
Thou  wilt  not  all  o'erlook  'mid  higher  signs 
;  Of  that  esteem  thy  natural  gifts  inspire; 

;  They  flow  spontaneous  from  my  willing  lyre  ; 

'  And  if,  in  after  yeai*s,  kind  Fates  decree 
;  That  I  again  should  spend  glad  hours  with  thee^ 
Hours  when  our  memory  will  gild  the  past. 

And  live  o'er  joys  that  faded  far  too  fast— 

I  It  may  not  grieve  thee  that  a  heart  still  true, 

Foresaw  thy  coming  fame,  and  gloried  in  it  too. 


i  LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


Mr  William  Ras  Wilson  is  about  to  publisha  new  and  enlarged 
edition  of  his  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Mr  Derwent  Conway,  who  has  recently  returned  to  England  from 
the  Continent,  is  preparing  Travels  in  Spain  and  other  countries. 

Mr  Dugald  Moore,  author  of  “  The  African,**  Ac.,  has  nearly 
ready  another  volume,  to  be  entitled  The  Bridal  Night,  The  First 
Poet,  and  other  Poems. 

Captain  Thomas  Brown  has  in  the  press.  Biographical  Sketches, 
and  authentic  Anecdotes  of  Quadrupeds,  in  one  volume. 

There  will  soon  be. issued  from  ^e  Glasgow  press.  Tales  of  the 
Manse,  by  a  Gentleman  gone  to  the  Indies,  in  two  volumes. 

Mr  Hone  has  commenced  a  new  periodical  work,  to  appear  in 
monthly  parts,  entitled  The  Year  Bwk,  on  the  plan  of  his  Every- 
Day  Book. 
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Our  Study  Table. — We  find  the  following  novelties  on  our 
study  table: — British  Melodies,  or  Soriffs  of  the  People,  by  T.  H. 
Cornish,  a  very  elegant  little  book ; — A  View  of  the  Scripture  Account 
of  the  Natural  St^te  of  Man,  and  the  Scheme  of  Salvation,  a  work  we 
must  decline  reviewing,  as  we  could  not  do  justice  to  it  without  en¬ 
tering  into  discussions  foreign  to  the  nature  of  our  Jouhnal; — 
Select  Views  of  the  Lakes  of  Scotland,  Part  II,,  a  publication  of  which 
we  think  highly,  and  which  is  certainly  calculated  to  reflect  much 
credit  both  on  the  paimer,  Mr  John  Fleming,  and  on  the  engraver, 
Mr  Joseph  Swan ; — The  East  Lothian  Literary  and  StatisticalJour- 
nal,  the  first  seven  Numbers,  which  are  all  that  have  yet  appeared, 
but  which  contain  several  highly  re8i)ectable  articles,  and  evince 
good  taste  on  the  part  of  the  conductors; — The  Dublin  Literary 
Gazette  and  National  Magazine,  No.  VI„  for  December  IH.30,  an 
able  periodical,  which  appears  to  describe  success,  whether  it  obtains 
it  or  not; — Several  pamphlets,  among  which  is  The  Petition  of  the 
Ministers,  Elders,  and  Deacons  of  the  National  Scotch  Church,  Re~ 
gent  Square,  London,  a  brochure,  as  we  are  informed  on  the  title- 
page,  which  **  can  be  sent  by  post  as  a  single  sheet,  if  it  is  not  cut 
up,**  and  which,  therefore,  we  abstain  from  cutting  up'; — The 
Children  in  the  Wood,  a  very  handsome  edition  of  the  old  ballad, 
beautifully  illustrated  with  wood-cuts,  by  Branston  and  Wright, 
and  others. 

New  Music. — We  have  received  this  week  two  new  songs  by  Mr 
Finlay  Dun, — **  Meet  me.  Maid,**  a  Norwegian  song,  the  words  by 
Derwent  Conway;  and  “  Fare  thee  well,  my  Mary,  dear,*’  the  words 
by  Robert  Gilhllan.  Both  are  pleasing  melodies,  but  we  like  the 
lost  best— a  sweet  and  simple  air. 

Chit-Chat  from  Edinburgh.— A  public  dinner  of  the  Royal 
Company  of  Archers  is  to  take  place  in  their  Hall  on  the  29th  inst, 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  in  the  chair;  and  the  farewell  dinner  to  Mr 
Laurence  Macdonald  has  been  postponeil  to  ^)aturday  the  .5th  Fe¬ 
bruary.  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  prevented  from  taking  the  chair  on  the 
occasion  by  indisposition,  and  in  consequence  Professor  Wilson  will 
preside,  and  Francis  Grant,  Esq.  of  Kilgraston,  and  George  Combe, 
Esq.,  will  act  as  croupiers.  The  Solicitor- General  and  other  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  highest  respectability,  among  whom  will  be  most  of  the 
Edinburgh  artists,  and  many  of  our  first  literary  characters,  are  to 
be  present,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  meeting  will  be  one 
of  the  most  interesting  kind. — We  hear  with  pleasure  that  the  affairs 
of  the  Six  Feet  Club,  the  honorary  body-guard  of  the  L(>rd  High 
Constable,  continue  to  prosper.  The  Club  holds  its  annual  supper 
in  the  Waterloo  Hotel,  on  Tuesday  the  1st  of  February. — Several 
social  and  convivial  parties  will  take  place  next  Tuesday,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  birth-day  of  our  great  national  poet.  Burns. —  I 
Nicholson  and  Stockhausen  have  given  two  concerts  here,  both  of 
which  have  been  well  attended.  Nicholson  is  a  splendid  flute  player, 
and  Stockhausen  a  singer  of  great  beauty  and  sweetness  ;  but  there  j 
is  a  monotony  in  her  style.— The  death  of  Henry  Mackenzie,  though 
long  expected,  has  created  a  considerable  sensation  here.  News  of 
the  death  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  and  of  Niebuhr  the  Roman  historian, 
have  also  arrived  within  a  few  days. 

•  Chit-Chat  from  Aberdeen. — Since  I  last  wrote,  the  following 
publications  have  issued  from  the  Aberdeen  press ;  1st,  The  Aber¬ 
deen  Commercial  Memorandum  Book,  or  Pocket  Journal  for  1851, 
containing  all  the  necessary  tables  and  complete  lists  for  Aberdeen 
and  the  Northern  Counties.  2d,  The  Layman*s  Preservative  against 
Popery,  Nos.  II.  and  III.,  by  William  Fergusson,  A.M.  3d,  The 
Aberdeen  Magazine,  Na  I.,  embellished  with  a  view  of  the  North 
Parish  Church,  lately  erected  in  King  Street.  4th,  A  Sermon  preach¬ 
ed  in  t}ie  Church  of  Clatt,  on  the  ISth  November,  1850,  the  day  ob¬ 
served  within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of  Alford,  as  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  to  .Almighty  God,  for  the  late  favourable  harvest  and 
abumiant  crop;  to  which  are  subjoined.  Metrical  Paraphrases  of  Se¬ 
lect  Passages  of  Sacred  Scripture,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Cook,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Clatt.  5th,  The  sixth  number  of  the  Christian  Investigator. 
6th,  Sanctification  a  Good  Work,  a  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  Gavin  Park¬ 
er,  Minister  of  Union  Terrace  Chapel  of  Case  in  Aberdeen.  And 
7th,  Considerations  on  the  Expediency  of  the  Congregation  of  St 
Paul’s  Chapel  in  Aberdeen  Uniting  themselves  with  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Scotland,  by  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.— On 
Wednesday  the  5th  inst,  a  public  dinner  was  given  in  the  County 
Rooms,  by  upwards  of  sixty  gentlemen  connected  with  the  county 
and  city  of  Aberdeen,  to  John  Menzies,  Esq.  of  Pitfodels,  previous 
to  his  departure  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Edinburgh  ;  Sir  Robert 
Dalrymple  Horn  Elphinstone  of  Logie  Elphinstone,  in  the  chair. — 
Miss  Jarman  was  succeeded  at  the  Theatre  Royal  by  the  Misses  Pa- 
ton,  in  consequence  of  which  engagement  their  concerts  did  not  take 
'  place.  Miss  Louisa  Jarman  is  now  performing  here  in  opera,  and  is 
likely  to  become  a  favourite.— The  second  Aberdeen  Assembly  of  the 
season  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  anniversary  of  Queen  Adelaide’s 
birthday. — Mr  Dyce’s  Prize  E*say  on  The  Relations  between  the 
Phenomena  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  and  the  consequences  de- 
ducible  from  these  relations,**  was  read  in  the  public  hall  of  Mari- 
‘  schal  College,  on  Saturday  the  8ih  inst.  The  Trustees  of  the  late 
’  Mrs  Blackwell  have  proposed  as  the  subject  for  the  next  prize  of 
twenty  pounds,  the  question,  **  What  additions  to  our  knowledge  of 


the  Animal  Economy  have  already  resulted,  or  may  be  expected  to 
result,  from  the  modern  improvements  in  Chemistry  ?’*  Each  Essay 
must  be  transmitted,  not  in  the  handwriting  of  the  candidate,  to  the 
Librarian  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  before  the  1st  of  April, 
1832,  accompanied  with  mottos,  written  on  the  back  of  a  letter  con¬ 
taining  the  name  and  addressof  the  candidate. — Mr  Woodford,  A.M. 
author  of  **  Elements  of  the  Latin  Language  Simplifled,*’  has  announ¬ 
ced  his  intention  of  commencing  an  Evening  Course  of  Lectures  on 
General  History,  Chronology,  and  Geography,  illustrated  by  maps, 
prints,  drawings,  and  a  chart,  on  an  entirely  new  plan. — The  Rev. 
Abercromby  L.  Gordon,  Minister  of  Grey  friars  parish,  Aberdeen,  is 
preparing  for  publication,  Ist,  A  Discourse,  the  substance  of  which 
was  preached  in  the  West  Church,  on  Sabbath  the  22d  of  August, 
1830,  at  the  Lecture  instituted  for  inculcating  the  duty  of  man  to 
the  inferior  animals ;  and  2d,  An  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  on  the  necessity  of  establishing  Schools  in  the  six  parishes  into 
which  the  city  has  been  divided,  together  with  two  letters  on  the 
subject,  which  appeared  in  the  Aberdeen  newspapers,  under  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  Mr  Thomas  Duncan,  stone-cutter,  is  at  present 

preparing  an  obelisk  of  Peterhead  granite,  which  is  soon  to  be  erected 
at  Southam  pton,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  lamented  Scottish  poet, 
Robert  Pollok,  author  of  the  Course  of  Time.  The  following  in¬ 
scription  is  to  be  engraved  upon  it; — “  The  grave  of  Robert  Pollok, 
A  M.  author  of  the  Course  of  Time ;  his  immortal  poem  is  his  monu¬ 
ment.  He  was  born  at  Muirhouse,  Eaglesham,  Renfrewshire,  Scot¬ 
land,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1798 ;  he  died  at  Shirley  Common,  on 
the  17th  September,  1827.  This  obelisk  was  erected  by  some  admi¬ 
rers  of  his  genius,  January  1831.” 

Chit-Chat  from  Musselburgh. — We  have  had  a  Cavalry  Ball, 
which,  notwithstanding  all  the  newspaper  puffs  about  the  grandees 
who  attendei,  went  off  on  the  whole  but  flatly  ;  and,  mirabile  dictu  ! 
although  it  was  a  ball  given  by  our  own  troop,  there  was  not  above 
six  Musselburgh  ladies  in  the  room. — Dr  Moir  is  at  pre>ent  engaged 
on  a  medical  work,  but  not  the  one  on  the  diseases  of  infants,  which 
you  announced  sometime  back  ;  but  something  on  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  scale,  in  which,  I  understand,  much  learning  and  research 
will  be  displayed. — Our  townsman  Mr  Ritchie’s  bust  of  Lady  Ann 
Hamilton,  which  was  much  admired  in  the  Royal  Institution  last 
year,  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  surpassed  by  a  marble  one  of  Lady 
Hope  of  Pinkie,  which  he  has  just  finished.  “  The  Shepherd  Bny,” 
a  beautiful  impersonation  of  a  rural  swain  with  his  ”  melodious 
pipe,*'  is  also  highly  creditable  to  his  taste.  His  greater  effort,  how¬ 
ever,  consists  of  a  group,  the  subject  of  which  is  taken  from  the 
second  canto  of  Tasso*s  Jerusalem  Delivered — the  figures,  those  of 
Olindo  and  Sophronia — the  moment  of  time,  that  in  which  the  lover 
and  his  mistress  are  bound  to  the  stake.  The  self-devotion  of  the 
heroic  Christian  maiden,  who  stepped  forth  freely  to  brave  the  fiery 
ordeal  in  expiation  of  a  crime  at  which  her  pure  heart  would  have 
revolted,  and  the  deep  affection  of  Olindo,  who  framed  a  tale  of  cuilt 
to  share  the  funeral  pile  with  his  beloved,  is  touching  and  pathetic 
in  the  extreme.  Mr  Ritchie,  as  far  as  his  art  will  allow  him,  has 
done  justice  to  his  subject.  The  agony  of  grief  in  the  male  figure  is 
finely  pourtrayed.  The  upturned  eyes,  the  knitting  of  the  brow,  the 
expansion  of  the  chest,  and  the  firm  planting  of  the  right  foot,  are 
excellent.  In  the  female  figure  we  have  the  calm  firmness  of  pur¬ 
pose  with  which  martyrs  meet  their  fate.  The  eyes  are  raised  to 
heaven,  but  their  expression  is  that  of  the  quiet  holiness  of  devotion. 
The  conception  of  the  poet  is  finely  brought  out 

“  Yet  seem’d  Olindo  like  a  man  to  moan 

Who  wept  another’s  sufferings,  not  his  own , 

While  silent  she,  and  fix’d  on  heaven  her  eyes, 

Already  seem’d  to  claim  her  kindred  skies.** 

The  figures  are  the  size  of  life.  He  has  not  quite  finished  it  off,  but 
I  believe  he  intends  it  for  the  Scottish  Academy,  which  opens  early 
next  month,  when  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  its 
merits. 

Chit-chat  from  Elgin. — A  pamphlet,  entitled,  “  A  Voice  from 
the  Tomb,  or  the  Ghost  of  the  Elgin  and  Forres  Journal,”  has  lately 
issued  from  the  Elgin  press.— We  have  had  our  share  of  frost  and 
snow  in  Moray  ;  the  river  Lossie  was  frozen  over  for  ten  days,  and 
j  afforded  an  excellent  resort  to  the  amateurs  of  skating. — Elgin  is 
now  lighted  with  gas,  and  makes  a  very  respectable  figure  in  its  new 
winter-evening  dress.— Mr  Love,  the  ventriloquist,  has  been  per¬ 
forming  in  the  New  Assembly  Rooms,  and  has  now  proceeded  south¬ 
ward,  to  give  entertainments  in  Huntly  and  Aberdeen.— On  the^’rst 
Friday  of  the  new  year,  the  proprietors  of  the  Elgin  Courier  news¬ 
paper  presented  their  subscribers  with  an  accurate  lithographic  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  new  iron  bridge  over  the  Lossie  at  Bishopmillf 
and  the  Elgin  Gas  Work  in  its  immediate  vicinity. — Mr  G,  Campbell 
Smith,  land-surveyor  in  Banff,  has  lately  published,  “  Useful  Tables 
for  Landetl  Proprietors  and  Farmers,  ornamented  with  a  plan  of  a.n 
estate,  and  an  explanation  of  finished  plans.”  This  little  work  i» 
printed  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  the  lithographic  press  of 
Banff.— A  new  street,  extending  from  Anderson’s  Hospital  to  theCz* 
thedral,  is  about  to  be  opened  in  Elgin,  under  the  name  of  King 
Street ;  and  another,  from  Anderson’s  Hospital  to  the  Rothes  Tuni* 
pike,  is  projected. 
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